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CREATIVITY: A NEGLECTED FACTOR 
IN PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Otis M. Walter 


INTRODUCTION 


HEN we examine closely the 
Wirates or as they are wont to be 
called, the “‘principles” or “essentials” of 
public speaking, it is apparent that these 
suiding lamps are almost all ex-post- 
facto. That is, the principles can only 
be used to test an idea we have already 
created, but do not enable us to get a 
new idea. 


good written style is characterized by ac- 


[o know, for example, that 


curacy, enables us to look over a manu- 
script and check it to be sure that our 
words express exactly what we want 

lo know that an introduction 
hold 


either to keep or rule out an introduc- 


them to. 


should 


attention only enables us 


tion because we think it will or will not 
hold attention. Although the rules of 
speech may enable a student to “chan- 
nelize” some of his creative energy, the 
processes by which one comes to write 
in an original style, fine new ways of 
analyzing problems, devise arguments, 
etc., are quite different from the princi- 
ples about style, introductions, and analy- 
sis. It is my hope to point out that more 
attention needs to be paid to the crucial 
process by which the speaker comes to 
have any introductions, style, or analysis 
—the process ol 


creativity. I propose 


Mr. Walte r (Ph.D., Northwestern, 1948) is an 
Associate Professor and Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Speech, University of Houston. 


to sketch, briefly, the process of creativ- 
ity and to suggest the importance and 
use of this process to the teacher and 
student of speech. 

Until the last generation, the proc- 
esses of creativity have been shrouded 
in mystery and beclouded by occultism. 
Since the analyses performed by Helm- 
holtz and Poincaré, however, creativity 
has become a subject of scientific study. 
Recently, experimental data and more 
careful biographical analysis have re- 
vealed some interesting facts about the 
nature of the creative process. In gener- 
al, the data at hand suggest that the 
process of creativity involves four semi- 
distinct sub-processes. These processes 
may be called the preparation process, a 
plateau period, the moment of insight, 
and the process of verification.t Let us 
consider of these indi- 


each processes 


vidually. 


THE PREPARATION PROCESS 


It is axiomatic that ideas are not gen- 
erated by an empty mind, and that one 
cannot get much from a vacuum. In all 
fields it is necessary for the creator to 
accumulate background, to acquaint 
himself with the creative problem he is 
trying to solve, and to become thorough- 


ly familiar with the different aspects of 


1 Originally suggested by Graham Wallas, 
The Art of Thought (New York, 1926). 
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the problem and with the requirements 
for and possibilities of solutions.? 
Preparation is of two kinds: direct 
concerned 
with direct study of the specific problem 


and indirect. The first is 
to be solved; the latter is equivalent to 
general background. 

Consider the direct and indirect prep- 
aration of Leonardo da Vinci for his 
painting, “The Last Supper.’”” Leonardo 
was one of the most creative individuals 
the world has ever known. Not only 


did he invent over two-hundred war 
machines (including bombs and devices 
for throwing them), but he also became 
an anatomist (and the world’s greatest 


anatomical artist), invented the roller 
bearing, airplanes that could fly, the 
wheelbarrow, the handkerchief, and still 
found time to become the greatest sculp- 
tor of Renaissance and one of the great- 
est painters of all time. Before he was 
commissioned to paint “The Last Sup- 
per,” he had spent years of work that 
had brought his abilities to their peak. 
He was in the habit, to begin with, of 
making careful observations of people. 
It was Leonardo’s custom to invite those 
that he thought were unusual or inter- 
esting to his home where he could watch 
the way they smiled, how they appeared 
when surprised, and how they acted 
when bored. He spent countless hours 
in his youth sketching, drawing, paint- 
ing, modeling. He thirty 
human corpses in order to discover the 
origin, 


dissected 


of each 
muscle so that he could draw them more 


path, and insertion 
accurately. All this was indirect prepar- 
ation. But even when the day came that 
he was asked to paint “The Last Supper” 
in the church at Milan, he did not im- 
mediately pick a brush and begin paint- 
ing. According to the legend, he walked 
into the church and spent three days 


2Eliot Doyle Hutchinson, How to Think 
Creatively (New York, 1949), Ch. II. 


looking at the vacant wall, imagining, 


The actual 
painting consumed four years, much of 


dreaming, and creating. 
which was spent searching the town for 
models, and in preparatory sketching of 
innumerable eyes, costumes, headwear, 
and beards. At last the painting, so care 
fully prepared, was finished. Today itis 
crumbled so badly that we cannot tel] 
what it must have been like when Leon. 
ardo added the last brushstroke, but it 
is still the most famous painting known 
to man! 

Thomas Edison is famous for having 
said, “Genius is ninety per cent perspit 
ation and ten per cent inspiration!” The 
popular idea that works of genius come 
in a flash does not fit with the studies 
made of creative people. More than one 
writer is aware that creative work ip 
volves a long process of direct and im 
direct preparation: 


We of today have little realization of the 


amount of labor on the long road from apprem- 
ticeship to mastery, whereon the world’s artists 
Che popular 


notion of genius, . . . as an effortless and God- 


have all had to travel in the past. 


given illumination, descending like the Pente- 
costal dove on the chosen few, has corrupted 
our understanding of the artist’s real nature and 
encouraged all manner of outrage, ranging from 
laziness to sheer impudence, in the self-chosen 
apostle of today, who had indeed a gift of 
tongues, but no other manifestation of d- 


vinity. .. .8 


Bertrand Russell describes this part 
of creative process with these words: 
For my part, I have found that when I wish 
write a book on some subject, I must first soak 
myself in detail, until all the separate parts of 
the subject-matter are familiar. . . . The nearest 
analogy is first walking all over a mountain in 
a mist until every path and ridge and valley is 
separately familiar. . . .4 


Let us examine a few geniuses to note 
the degree of their preparation. Plato, 


Rhys Carpenter, “The Basis of Artiste 
Creation in the Fine Arts,” The Basis of Artisti 
Creation (New Brunswick, 1942), pp. 30°59 

4Bertrand Russell, A History of Westem 
Philosophy (New York, 1945), p. 123. 
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CREATIVITY: 


who mav be said to have influenced 
more students through his writings than 
any other philosopher, studied and trav- 
eled for forty years before he began to 
teach and write. Since the inventor of 
the telegraph, Morse, was an artist, some 
have noted that he seems to have been 
an exception to the principle that the 
creative person must prepare carefully. 
\ check into Morse’s biography, how- 
ever, reveals that before he became an 
artist, he was an undergraduate student 
of physics with considerable interest in 
electronic phenomena. One of the most 
careful studies of the preparation of a 
creative genius is Loes’ study of Samuel 
lavlor Coleridge’s sources for Kubla 


Khan.* 


Hutchinson is 


Commenting on the study, 
struck by the way in 
which Loes’ demonstration again and 
again show S 

how ideas gathered by Coleridge from the most 
varied sources, and apparently long since for- 
gotten, fused in the presence of some momen- 
tarily compelling and auxiliary idea, which, ac- 
cidentally hit upon in the course of his volu- 
minous reading or conversation, was not itself 
employed in the final product but in fact almost 
disappeared as a traceable factor in the experi- 
ence.* 


After Daniel Webster gave his famous 
“Reply to Hayne,” a friend asked him 
how long he stayed up preparing his 
speech. When Webster informed him 
that he went to bed at the usual time, 
his friend expressed amazement that 
Webster had spent no time in the prep- 
aration of his famous reply. Webster 
immediately corrected him by saying, “I 
spent all my life in preparation for that 
speech!” Indeed, no final insight can 
ever be any better than the preparation 
that led to it. When the preparation is 
poor, so will be the result. The speaker 
who does not have thorough direct and 


indirect preparation cannot be salvaged 


5]. Livingston Loes, The Road to Zanadu 
(New York, 1927). 


*Ibid., pp. 94-95- 
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from his sterile and superficial ideas. If 
necessity is the mother of invention, 
preparation is the life-blood of creativity. 


It is difficult to draw up suggestions 
for proper preparation because of wide- 
ly varied experiences in reading, obser- 
vation, study, or thought that may be 
useful to a speaker. One writer insists 
that Einstein, in creating the theory of 
relativity, was more influenced by the 
Russian novelist, Dostoyevsky, than by 
the direct study of mathematics.’ By 
way of indirect preparation, it is safe, 
however, to recommend that the speaker 
attain a broad, humanistic education. 
Knowledge of many fields is always use- 
ful to the speaker, both for the direct 
knowledge that these studies give him 
and for their value as stimulators of 
imagination and thought. No one who 
would be a creative speaker dare neg- 
lect the insights to be obtained from 
the reading of literature, the study of 
history, and an understanding of man’s 
biological relationships to other forms 
of life. Nor must one fail to have lived. 
Indeed, no phase of mature study, ma- 
ture action, or mature thought can fail 
to help the speaker. Of all people, the 
speaker, perhaps, needs the broadest 
possible indirect preparation. Without 
such preparation, he cannot rise to the 
heights of creativity required of him by 
the kind of world in which we live and 
the kind of art he aspires toward. 


"THE PLATEAU PERIOD® 
Frequently before a solution is reach- 
ed, there is a period in which one seems 
to make no progress toward the goal. 


7 Havelock Ellis, The Dance of Life (Toron- 
to, 1933), PP- 72-73- 

81 have chosen to call this period the “Pla- 
teau Period” rather than the more common “In- 
cubation Period” as Wallas, op. cit., does, be- 
cause we are not certain of the cause of the 
period. The name “plateau” suggests something 
than can be observed easily and avoids imputing 
any unverified operation to the period. 
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One often gives up the problem or sets 
it aside because no solution of worth 
seems to appear. 

We are not sure what causes many 
creative people to withdraw from a con- 


sideration of the problem. Helmholtz 


suggests that fatigue may cause a period 
of inactivity: 

It was always necessary, first of all, that I should 
have turned my problem over on all sides to 
such an extent that I had all its angles and 
complexities in my head and could run through 
them freely without writing. To bring the mat- 
ter to that point is usually impossible without 
long preliminary labor. Then, after the fatigue 
resulting from this labor had passed away, 
there must come an hour of complete freshness 
and quiet and well being, before the good ideas 
arrived... .9 


Poincaré, however, explains this period 
as the result of the need of the subcon- 
scious to 


“incubate” the ideas during 


a period of rest or sleep so that they 
develop before we are conscious of them. 
After this incubation they may, as they 
frequently do, spring suddenly upon the 
consciousness: 

Often when one works hard at a question, 
nothing good is accomplished at the first attack. 
Then one takes a rest, longer or shorter, and 
sits down anew to the work. During the first 
half hour, as before, nothing is found, and then 
all of a sudden the decisive idea presents itself 
to the mind. These sudden inspirations 
never happen except after some days of volun- 
tary effort which has appeared absolutely fruit- 
less and whence nothing good seems to have 
come, where the way taken seems totally astray. 
These efforts have not been as sterile as one 
thinks; they have set agoing the unconscious 
machine and without them it would not have 
been moved and would have produced nothing.1° 


The operation of the subconscious is 
further suggested by the way some crea- 
tive men supposedly “dream” their 
works. Coleridge claimed to have “writ- 
ten” two or 
Kubla Khan 


lines of 
asleep. 


three hundred 
while he was 


9 Robert S. Woodworth, Experimental Psy- 
chology (New York, 1938), p. 818. 

10 Henri Poincaré, ‘Science and Method,” 
Foundations in Science (New York, 1929), p. 386. 


Stevenson dreamed Dry. 


Jekyll and Mr 
Hyde. When Edison was stumped he 
would lie down and when he was half 
asleep he 


would solve his difficulties 
Further evidence for the operation of 
the subconscious when a plateau Occurs 
is found in the fact that the creative 
solution to the problem often seems to 
be repressed into the subconscious. In 
experiments with artists and poets, it 
was found that two-thirds of the sub 
jects had experienced the principal idea 
for a painting or poem but discarded it 
only to have it appear again and again 
until finally it was selected.*! Since rest 
is known to relieve repressions, the fact 
that rest often brings the desired solu- 
tion further suggests repression as a 
cause of plateaus. 

We cannot, however, be sure of any 
explanation of the plateau period as 
there is not enough evidence that con- 
firms or rejects one of the explanations 
or, for that matter, rules out some future 
hypothesis. It is, in fact, true that some 
creative people do not seem to expe 
rience plateaus of the kind described 
above; these people are able to create 
without any intervention between the 
preparation process and moment of in- 
sight.12, Most people, including many 
geniuses, seem to experience plateaus. 
Furthermore, plateaus may occur in all 
stages of creativity: one can have a pla 
teau in the preparation process or in the 
verification process just as well as in the 
illumination process. 

What should one do when one reaches 
a plateau? Goethe recommended that 
he should “trifle or sleep away all um 
productive days and hours.” Huxley ad- 
vocates a program of planned leisure: 


11 Catherine Patrick, “Creative Thought m 
Artists,” Journal of Psychology, 4 (1937), PP- 35° 
+3 and “Creative Thought in Poets,” Archives 
of Psychology, 178 (1935), Pp- 5-74- : 

12 Radoslav Tsanoff, The Ways of Gents 
(New York, 1949), p. 1. 
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Reading, especially of emotional literature, may 
produce a propitious mood. Smoking and walk- 
ing about, calm restlessness, without taking the 
mind too far away from the main thoughts 
helps.18 
Perhaps an even better solution is to 
keep several creative problems before 
one. If one has reached a plateau in one 
problem, perhaps he can take up an- 
other and move at once into the moment 
of insight. Then he can return, perhaps 
with success, to the original problem. 
\s we shall see in the discussion of 
the moment of insight, the type of ac- 
tivity most apt to end the plateau period 
is, apparently, routine activity that 1s 
Day- 
dreaming, walking, “puttering,” resting, 


conducive to  semi-relaxation. 


and, in general, activities involving 
quiet, peace-of-mind, and solitude seem 
most universally mentioned by creative 
writers.* Yet it may be assumed that 
there are individual differences in the 
type of activity most apt to end a pla- 
teau period. Some work best under pres- 
sure. Experienced speakers, in fact, of- 
ten compose best on the platform. 
Others may prefer the atmosphere of 
discussion and argument as a stimulant 
to creativity. Each person should at- 
tempt to determine for himself those 
characteristics that will bring him most 


speedily to the moment of insight. 


[HE MOMENT OF INSIGHT 


The popular idea that the creativity 
ol a genius comes in an effortless and 
heaven-sent flash probably stems from 
the fact that insights do frequently 
spring upon the consciousness suddenly. 
These insights often come while one is 
relaxing or is.indulging in activity not 
relevant to the problem. The casual 
observer might, indeed, be led to believe 
that this sudden, almost involuntary, 


18 Hutchinson, op. cit., p. 117. 
14 Ibid., p. 115. 


flash of insight is all there is to creativi- 
ty. Again, however, we must not forget 
that the long period of preparation and 
often the intermediate plateau period 
are necessary before the “great moment” 
can arrive. 

It should be noted also that the mo- 
ment of illumination frequently comes 
while one is not working “on the job.” 
Rather, as we have said, illumination is 
likely to come while one is performing 
routine acts, or while one is relaxing. 
Creativity certainly is influenced by 
hard work during the preparation stage, 
to be sure; but it also seems to be fa- 
vorably influenced by idleness and lei- 
sure. In discussing the creativity of in- 
ventors, one writer put it this way: 

. in typical cases, it [illumination] follows a 
long study but comes into consciousness at a 
time when we are not consciously working on 
the problem.15 

The kinds of activities that bring out 
the best ideas in individuals vary from 
person to person. Archimedes discovered 
specific gravity while he was taking a 
bath. Descartes got his best ideas while 
he was in bed on cold mornings. Watt 
got the idea for the steam engine while 
he was taking a walk. Darwin got the 
idea of natural selection while he was 
riding in a carriage. Legend has it that 
Newton discovered the law of gravity 
while resting under an apple tree. Edi- 
son seemed to get ideas while lving down 
for a nap. Wagner could not compose 
unless he was surrounded by his cats. 
Schiller liked to smell rotten apples in 
his desk. Rousseau worked best bare- 
headed in the sun. Bossuet wrapped his 
head in furs. Coleridge and DeQuincy 
used opium. Housman would drink a 
“pint and then walk for two or three 
hours. Helmholtz got his best idea 
“while ascending the woods in sunny 

15 Washington Platt and Ross A. Baker, “The 


Relation of the Scientific ‘Hunch’ to Research,” 
Journal of Chemical Education (1931), p. 1975- 
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weather” but said that the least drop of 
alcohol made creativity impossible. Stu- 
dents of mine have reported the follow- 
ing devices help bring on insight: listen- 
ing to classical music, walking in a 
crowd, attending church, and listening 
to South American music! Indeed, there 
are differences among us. Each of us 
must find out what suits him best and 
use it to his best advantage. 


THE PROCESS OF VERIFICATION 


The last stage of creativity is the proc- 
{ 


ess of verification. This process may 
seem less dramatic than the others, but 
it is at least as important. The moment 
of illumination may bring with it a false 
sense of security in the idea. Indeed, at 
the moment the insight seizes the mind, 
it brings with it an intense sense of cor- 
rectness. Russell again reports: 

This experience, I believe, is necessary to good 
creative work, but it is not sufficient; indeed, 
the subjective certainty that it brings with it 
may be fatally misleading. William James de- 
scribes a man who got the experience from 
laughing-gas; whenever he was under its in- 
fluence, he knew the secret of the Universe, but 
when he came to, he had forgotten it. At last, 
with immense effort, he wrote down the secret 
before the vision had faded. When completely 
recovered, he rushed to see what he had written. 


It was: “A smell of petroleum prevails through- 


out.” What seems like a sudden insight may be 
misleading and must be tested soberly when the 
divine intoxication has passed.16 


Moments of insight are probably com- 
mon. These brilliant flashes of lightning 
are not, however, lasting. Verification is 
needed to turn the electrical storm 
which threatens to be sound and fury 
into a productive power plant. If the 
flash of insight is common, the man who 
can take the final step of verification is 
uncommon. It is frequently during the 
verification process that the work of 
genius rises for the first time above the 
merely excellent. 


16 Russell, op. cit., p. 124. 


Newton spent all his life working out 
the verification of his steps; Darwin 
spent twenty years verifying his hypothe. 
sis; Tolstoy rewrote War and Peace fif- 
teen times! Certainly an idea presented 
in a speech or discussion in which the 
speaker is attempting to solve important 
economic, social, political, or other prob- 
lems should be carefully checked for 
accuracy. 

The process of verification should be 
looked upon as containing three separ- 
ate but related processes: the process of 
refining the idea, of proving the insight, 
and of stating the insight. The first proc 
ess, that of refining the idea, is neces- 
sary to brush off inaccuracies and to 
modify over zealous insights. The second 
part of the process, proving the insight, 
is necessary so that the author may be 
certain that he is correct and so that he 
may show the world that he.is correct as 
well. Finally, the creative man should 
give thought to the technique by which 
the idea can most clearly and efficiently 
be presented to the world. This entire 
three-step process will take a considera- 
ble amount of time. 

It is immediately apparent from a 
study of the creative process that no 
speaker can be maximally creative un- 
less he has started preparation long in 
advance. The poor student who tries to 
write a speech or prepare for a discus- 
sion the night before its delivery has 
not enough time to prepare, to allow 
time for the plateau period, time to get 
the ideas, and time to evaluate, check, 
organize, and otherwise work with the 
illuminations. 

Only a final word is necessary about 
the pattern of creativity. It must not be 
assumed that each of the four divisions 
of creativity is literally a “step.” They 
are, rather, sub-processes. For example, 
one may begin by looking up informa- 
tion, but may run into a plateau while 
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he is searching. Later, one may find 
more information, receive a minor in- 
sight, check it only to find that it was 
worthless, and return to the library for 
more information. Plateaus may occur 
in preparation, illumination, and verifi- 
cation. One may return to his books 
even during the last part of the prepara- 
tion stage. “Thus these “steps” are in 
no real sense separate and distinct from 
each other. ‘They are, rather, necessary 
sub-processes which are apt to overlap 
and blend into each other throughout 


the creative pel iod. 


CONFIDENCE AND CREATIVITY 


Societv has popularly recognized the 


value of confidence as a source of suc- 
cess bv keeping alive the old saying “‘you 
can because vou think you can.” Proba- 
bly we can all do things better when we 
are confident than when we are insecure. 
Confidence, for example, stimulates con- 
versation and insecurity stultifies it. We 
are familiar with the experiments in 
which subjects were hypnotized and told 
that thev were strong; under such condi- 
tions of ‘‘confidence” they were able to 
perform feats of strength using forty 
per cent more effort than they could ex- 
pend in a normal state. Conversely, they 
were seventy per cent weaker when un- 
der hypnosis, if they were told that they 
were weak. Here confidence caused a 
difference of 110 per cent! One reason 
Daniel Webster was a great speaker was 
that he had considerable confidence in 
himself. He used to say, “If all my pos- 
sessions were taken from me save one, 
I should choose to keep the power of 
speech, for by it I could soon regain the 
rest.” It has been observed that the 
secret of good writing is just this matter 
ol confidence. 

The secret of good writing lies in the conviction 
that one can express himself on a subject of his 
Own choice better than anybody else in the 
world. There is, in the calm assumption of that 


qualified superiority, a sense of mastery which is 
itself a mighty agent in performing miracles. 
Great writers in the full tide of their genius are 
men possessed; the millions of small fry who 
also write—if leaving an expiring smear in the 
world can be considered writing—think that 
this possession is a kind of mystery, whereas its 
beginning is the simplest thing imaginable and 
may be compacted all in one word: confidence. 
It is confidence in being able to carry off greatly 
the thing in hand that emboldens genius to the 
daring strokes combination is the 
masterpiece. For writing is much like a game 
wherein the dub and the star are distinguished 
by their very bearing on the court or turf; the 
former is visibly marked for slaughter and we 
are indifferent to any chance that may save him, 
but the latter, poised and sure, breathes victory, 
and on him our hopes are fixed. We divine— 
and here is the true mystery, for we know not 
how—that the star’s assurance is no cheap 
arrogance but that essential faith in himself 
which is part and parcel of competence. .. .17 


whose 


Certainly, no one should be fraudulently 
convinced that mere confidence is all 
that is required of a productive thinker. 
But once one has accumulated _back- 
ground and has expended a great effort 
in preparation, he should realize that 
his level of confidence may influence 
his insights. 

In order to keep confidence high, it 
may be advisable (until the process of 
verification, at least) to avoid discussing 
embryonic ideas with those who are 
them harshly. 
Again, however, it must be recognized 


disposed to criticize 
that individual differences are impor- 
tant in this matter; some people are 
most creative when under fire. But those 
who would be vanquished by hostility 
would do well to avoid such hestility 
until their idea is well enough developed 
to stand by itself. 


MOTIVATION AND CREATIVITY 


Motivation and creativity seem closely 
related. The creative genius is frequent- 


17 Homer A. Watt, Oscar Cargill, and William 
Charvat, New Highways in College Composition 
(New York. 1943), Pp. 3. 
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ly characterized by motivation so strong 
that it often appears that he has a com- 
pulsion to invent, to write, or to com- 
pose. It is not unknown for such a per- 
son to be creative at the expense of the 
welfare of his family and himself. The 
craving to create may be so intense that 
“the intellectual processes are screwed to 
a pitch which would batter any nervous 
system.’’!§ 

Michaelangelo was so strongly moti- 
vated that he nearly crippled himself by 
spending hours lying on his back paint- 
ing the pictures in the Sistine Chapel. 
Galileo felt certain that he was designed 
to be the founder of a new school of 
thought. In Man and Superman, Shaw 
observes: “The true artist will let his 
wife starve, his children go barefoot, his 
mother drudge for his living at seventy, 
sooner than work at anything but his 
art... . He steals his mother’s milk and 
blackens it to make printer’s ink. . . .’’2° 
Other thinkers have been so strong] 
motivated to create ideas even though 
they knew creation might lead to mar- 
tvrdom. In our own age, we are not 
without inventors who deny themselves 
sleep and proper food rather than 
stop work. This intense motivation may 
be in large part responsible for their 
SUCCESS. 

One’s motivation can be intensified by 
trying to understand the importance of 
the ideas to be discussed to the audience, 
to one’s self, and those one represents. 
Actually, some day-dreaming about the 
importance of the speech or discussion 
may be beneficial! Motivation, further- 
more, increases as one has experience 
with a problem. The student, for ex- 
ample, who is going to speak on slum 
clearance should visit the slums. Moti- 
vation is intensified when the student 


18 Gardner Murphy, Personality (New York, 
1948), p. 467. 

19 George Bernard Shaw, Man and Superman 
(New York, 1931), p. 62. 


chooses a subject of significance and ful- 
ly realizes the importance of his work 
both for himself and for his audience. 
This full realization of the importance 
of an idea can be the best source for 
increasing the motivation of a speaker, 


TIME AND CREATIVITY 


Che person who leaves his speech 
preparation until the night before the 
speech is to be given is at a serious dis- 
advantage in so far as creativity is con 
cerned. To begin with, he will be un- 
able to have more than a very limited 
preparation period. Since no insight is 
better than the preparation period that 
preceded it, he will most likely have in- 
sufficient insights, if indeed any. In ad- 
dition, the procrastinator will not be 
able to overcome the plateau ‘period, 
should it set in. If his speech or discus- 
sion must be given soon, it may be neces 
sary for him to prepare it when he is 
least able. It wili be impossible for him 
to put his notes in the drawer and do 
something else, go for a walk, or indulge 
in the relaxed leisure that so many crea- 
tive people report is beneficial. 

One should begin by preparing well 
in advance. When one reaches a plateau, 
he should put the work aside and relax 
or do whatever activity in the past seems 
to have brought forth ideas. During il- 
lumination he should allow no interrup- 
tions. Also, time left to check carefully, 
elaborate, and state clearly the ideas 
received in the illumination period is 
essential. Careful planning of time to 
allow the creative cycle to unfold com- 
pletely will insure the best work. 


FLEXIBILITY AND CREATIVITY 


One may have confidence, strong mo- 
tivation, and plenty of time, yet still not 
be very creative. After all, these contrib- 
utors to creativity are only aids and not 
the substance of creativity itself. Per- 
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aps the most important aspect in cre- 
ativity is the desire and ability to chan- 
nel the mind into new ways of looking 
at things. Above all, creativity is a fresh 
approach, a new and different way of 
doing something; creativity results in 
the unusual, the unstereotyped, the pre- 
viously unknown, the out-of-the-ordi- 
nary. If the speaker’s mind habitually 
operates down the same old ruts, no 
amount of preparation or motivation 
will be of much use. ‘The speaker must 
be willing to abandon the trite, the 
common, the accepted, and the habitual. 

At the same time, to achieve newness 
for the sake of newness is not the aim 
of the successful creative artist. He is not 
merely different, but only uses different 
wavs of looking at things. Great artists 
of the caliber of Van Gogh use the same 
subjects that have been seen by countless 
people, but the geniuses look at these 
subjects in different ways. The poet uses 
the same prose facts that have inspired 
poets for thousands of years; if he 
achieves real creativity, he grounds him- 
self in these same timeless problems but 
sees them in a new way. Thus the origi- 
nality of the creative artist is bounded 
by the reality of the world, but a reality 
perceived in a fresh way. In short, cre- 
ativity does not result in a mere undis- 
ciplined difference but it does result in 


difference. 


The speaker who wishes to be creative 
must constantly keep his mind open. 
Surely no man can be creative who feels 
insecure when confronted with newness; 
he who holds only to the tried and true 
will never be creative. Possibly one rea- 
son that plateaus exist is that the artist 
is unwilling, often, to accept the fresh 
approach and represses it or consciously 
sets it aside for something more familiar. 
We all are accustomed to operating in 
several ruts. These “ruts” are often time 
saving and energy saving. But they are 


also the apotheosis of creativity. The 
willingness to turn aside from the habit- 
ual is a most important factor in cre- 
ativity. 

In this day, we often find that enor- 
mous pressure is put on one to conform, 
rather than to differ. Social pressure is 
put on us, for example, to conform in 
habits of dress ‘‘as the occasion befits.” 
We are expected to like the same kinds 
of things as others. In fact, many are 
alarmed by the extent of the drive for 
conformity. This drive, if carried to ex- 
tremes, will stifle creativity and create of 
Western Civilization a static society not 
unlike the ancient societies of Egypt and 
China. Instead of a healthy apprecia- 
tion of views, attitude, customs, styles, 
and ideas that differ from our own, we 
tend to regard these differences as de- 
fects to be tolerated or even as vices to 
be obliterated. 

All divergence from the customary is suspicious 
and repugnant. It seems perverse, and really 
suggests evil intentions. Indeed, so natural and 
spontaneous is intolerance that the question of 
freedom of speech and writing scarcely became 
an issue before the seventeenth century. We 
have seen that some of the Greek thinkers were 
banished, or even executed, for their ideas. The 
Roman officials, as well as the populace, pestered 
the early Christians, not so much for the sub- 


stance of their views as because .. . they refused 
the routine reverence to the gods. . . .2° 


Both progress and creativity demand 
a healthy search for different ways of do- 
ing things and an appreciation of diver- 
gences from the standard, trite, and com- 
mon. The speaker who wishes to be cre- 
ative can do his best when he learns to 
appreciate differences in people, to en- 
joy differences in ideas held by others, 
to be thrilled by the inovations brought 
about by great minds in the past, and to 
look constantly for the new, the better, 
and the soundly creative. 


20 James Harvey Robinson, The Mind in the 
Making (New York, 1939), pp. 131-2. 
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AGE AND CREATIVITY 


We know that as most men grow older 

their intelligence quotient drops gradu- 
ally. What happens to their creative 
ability? When is the age at which a 
person has the best chance to create? 
The opinion of at least one writer is 
that creativity belongs to youth: 
When Lindberg flew to France—at just twenty- 
five—every newspaper had to dwell upon his 
youth. He was a mere kid. Yet he was as 
old as Keats was at death. He was a year 
older than Pitt was when he became prime 
minister of England. He was eight years olde 
than Mendelssohn was when he composed his 
overture to “A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
John Ericsson, who did many things besides 
build the Monitor, was a draftsman at eighteen: 
Galois, the mathematician, at twenty. Jane Aus- 
ten was writing one of her best novels at 
twenty-one. In round years, Shelly was 
through at thirty; Schubert at thirty-one; Mozart 
at thirty-five; Bizet and Byron at thirty-six. 
Alexander Hamilton was a pamphleteer at 
seventeen, a member of Washington’s staff at 
twenty, a member of the Continental Congress 
at twenty-five, and of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion at thirty. . . .21 


In recent years, the subject of the ef- 
fect of age on creativity has been studied 
carefully. The findings support our 
suspicions that the creative years seem 
to be the younger years. It has been 
found that the age at which the greatest 
number of important works were created 
for various fields have been between the 
ages of thirty and forty:?? 


Age of greatest 
Fields of Study 


creativity 
Chemistry 35°39 
Instrumental composition 25-29 
Surgery 35°39 
Psychology 35°39 
Astronomy 40-45 
Poetry 30-35 
Short Story 35°39 
Invention 35°39 








21 Walter Rollo Brown, “The Crime Against 
Youth,” Atlantic Monthly (1933), pp. 642-3. 

22 Harvey Lehman and DeForest W. Inger- 
ham, ‘‘Man’s Creative Years in Music,” Scientific 
Monthly, 48(1939), pp. 431-3. “The Creative 
Years in Science and Literature,” Scientific 
Monthly, 43 (1936), pp. 151-62. 


Yet we need not despair when we 
reach forty. There are plenty of older 
people who remain creative, or who eyep 
begin to be creative past the age of 
fifty! Handel composed the Messiah at 
fifty-six. Goethe finished part of Faust 
that he had conceived at the age of fifty, 
when he was eighty years old, and be. 
lieved that the part was better for the 
time that had elapsed. Bertrand Russell 
and Albert Einstein are actively creative 
today. George Bernard Shaw was still 
writing at the age of ninety! In fact, one 
writer insists that the principal reason 
for the failure of creativity in later years 
is a lack of time: 


\s a man advances and attains recognition in 
the intellectual fields, he is usually imposed 
upon by an increasing load of administrative, 
social, financial, or other noncreative duties, 
Ihese will sharply reduce the time he is able to 
devote to his creative work.2 


SUMMARY 


Ihe thesis of this paper has been that 
reliance on the rules of rhetoric will not 
furnish more than a vague “‘channeliza- 
tion” of creative energy and an ex-post- 
facto check on illuminations; to be cre- 
ative, the student must adapt himself to 
the pattern of creativity, keep his conf- 
dence and motivation high, allow time 
for the creative processes to run their 
course, and remain as flexible as reality 
allows. Because of the importance of 
creativity in the preparation of a speech, 
this subject deserves a definite place in 
the speech curriculum. We_ teachers 
might well spend more time guiding our 
students to achieve maximum creativity 
in the analysis of problems, invention of 
arguments, developing techniques of 
adapting them to audiences, and refin- 
ing them stylistically. 


23 John Bjorksten, “The Limitation of Crea- 
tive Years,” Scientific Monthly, 62 (1946), Pp. 94: 
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PARENT EDUCATION IN THE SPEECH 
AND HEARING PROGRAM 


Ruth Beckey Irwin 


URING the past few years, partic- 
ular attention has been given to 
the role that parents play in the rehabili- 
tation of their speech and hearing handi- 
capped children. Studies have revealed 
that parental behavior frequently is a 
very significant factor in the histories 
of children with slow speech develop- 
ment, functional articulatory problems, 
and stuttering. Wood's study of parental 
maladjustment associated with function- 
al articulatory speech problems showed 
that children whose parents were given 
clinical attention made = significantly 
greater improvement than the group 
whose parents were not so treated. 
Bloodstein found that parental stand- 
ards of fluency would seem to play a 
definite part in the onset of stuttering.? 
Moncur concluded that parents of stut- 
terers were more dominant parents than 
the parents of non-stutterers.* Parents of 
stuttering in children in LaFollette’s 
study showed significant tendency to- 


Mrs. Irwin (Ph.D... University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1940) is an Assistant Professor of Speech, 
The Ohio State University, where she super- 
vises clinical training in speech correction. She 
was the past State Supervisor of Speech and 
Hearing Therapy, Ohio State Department of 
Education, 1945-49. This paper was presented as 
part of a panel discussion on parent education 
at the annual convention of the Speech Associ- 
ation of America, Cincinnati, December, 29, 30, 


37, 1952. 


‘Kenneth S. Wood, “Parental Maladjust- 

ment and Functional Articulatory Defects in 
Children,” Journal of Speech Disorders, 11 
(December, 1946), pp. 255-75. 
_ 2Oliver Bloodstein, William Jaeger, Jack 
Tureen, “A Study of the Diagnosis of Stuttering 
by Parents of Stutterers and Non-Stutterers,” 
Journal of Speech and Hearing Disorders, 17 
(September, 1952), p. 314. 

3John P. Moncur, “Parental Domination in 
Stuttering,” ibid. (June, 1952), pp. 155-65. 


ward submissiveness and unsatisfactory 
mental health.t Among the parents of 
children with delayed speech, Irwin 
found tendencies of parental tension, 
poor physical environment, and over- 
solicitousness.’ Molyneaux’s investiga- 
tion indicated that articulatory profi- 
ciency and linguistic ability were related 
to adult speech stimulation, extensive 
language training, consistent discipline, 
and parental encouragement to develop 
self-sufficiency.® 

To understand a child’s speech, one 
must understand the social environment 
in which it develops. A large part of 
this social environment, particularly dur- 
ing the speech-learning years, consists 
of the child’s parents. In some cases, 
grandparents also play a large part in 
the early stimulation of language de- 
velopment. Since speech represents an 
attempt on the part of the organism to 
adjust to an environment, we must un- 
derstand what motivating factors or pres- 
sures in the child’s life led to the par- 
ticular speech behavior. In order to 
understand speech, then, we must under- 
stand the speaker. With the young child, 
we must not only understand the speak- 


4Arthur C. LaFollette, “A Study of the 
Parental Environment of Stuttering Children,” 
Doctoral Dissertation, University of Denver, 
1948. 

5Ruth E. Beckey, “A Study of Certain 
Factors Related to the Retardation of Speech,” 
Journal of Speech Disorders, 7 (September, 
1942), PP- 223-49. 

6 Dorothy M. Molyneaux, “Environmental 
Factors Differentiating Children of Advanced 
Speech Development from those with Retarded 
Speech,” Doctoral Dissertation, Stanford Uni- 
versity, 1949. 
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er, but the speaker’s parents or grand- 
parents. 


PARENT EDUCATION AS OBSERVED BY 
rHE STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION 

In an attempt to ascertain the recom- 
mendations made by State Departments 
of Education, letters were sent to the 
thirteen states having state supervisors 
in speech or/and hearing therapy. Eleven 
answers were received. Winterstein re- 
ports from Iowa that, “the limited case 
load (not to exceed 60 speech cases) and 
the carefully guarded Wednesday (co- 
ordination day) are our best contri- 
butions to Parent Education.’* Parents 
are also included in a counseling group 
which is consulted before any special 
education program is set up for the 
child. 

The replies from the various state 
supervisors may be grouped under the 
following headings: (1) Individual con- 
ferences, (2) Group conferences, (3) Ob- 
servation of therapy, (4) Written re- 
ports, (5) Home assignments, (6) Printed 
materials, and (7) Talks. 

Individual Conferences may be held 
at home, school, or by the telephone. 
Ohio® and Pennsylvania® expect the 
therapist to see the parents of each child 
enrolled in therapy. In Ohio, the ther- 
apists indicated during the year, 1949, 
that each of them had averaged seeing 
sixty parents at school in individual con- 
ferences; the therapists averaged four- 
teen home visits; and seventeen parents 
came to see speech therapy at school. 
The largest number of home calls made 
by any one therapist during that year, 
1949, Was 122. 

Wisconsin’s state supervisor states, 
“We expect the therapists to contact the 
parents of each child they work with by 


7W. A. Winterstein, Letter, December §8, 
1952. 


8 Elizabeth MacLearie, Letter, December 5, 


19 


Q52. 
8 Gladys B. Fish, Letter, December 13, 1952. 


phone, visit to the school, or home. 
The Tennessee consultant indicates that, 
“We expect our therapists to see as many 
parents of children in speech and hear. 
ing classes as possible. .. . We hope they 
will see all parents of stutterers in class, 
and primary stutterers whom we do not 
enroll.’"44 


“See at least one parent of each child 
before the child receives any instruction 
in speech or hearing,” is the expectation 
of the Connecticut State Department of 
Education according to Garrison.’ In- 
dividual conferences are held occasion- 
ally as needed by the therapists in Con- 
necticut to explain the progress of the 
pupils and to give suggestions. 

In Texas, a visit to the home is rec 
ommended in order that the therapist 
derive a better understanding of the en- 
vironment.'® During this visit, the 
therapist invites the parent to visit the 
school. 

“Administrators,” in California, “are 
gradually coming to expect work with 
parents as an integral part of the pro 
gram. . .. In some situations, home 
visits are a part of the program but in 
most (our correctionists still carry heavy 
case loads although we are working on 
this) the parents come to the school.” 

Group Conferences. The therapist in 
Connecticut “is expected to conduct 
meetings for parents,” and to discuss 
speech and hearing problems. Parent- 
teacher institutes with panel discussion 
by specialists are held in South Caro- 
lina.15 Texas encourages the formation 
of parent clubs. 


10 Gretchen M. Phair, Letter, December 8, 


1952. 
11 Glendon L. Bennett, January 5, 1953. 


12 Geraldine Garrison, Letter, December 15, 


1952. 


13 Sibyl Glass Gholson, Letter, December 16, 


1952. 


14 Agnes M. Frye, Letter, December 26, 195% 
15 Norman J. Lambries, Letter, December 9 


1952. 
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In California, “Parent study classes 
for parents of stutterers, cleft palate 
cases, presc hool (delayed speech) cases 
are the latest developments in the field. 
Occasionally these groups are held in 
education 
evening school program. Mrs. Gifford, 
the old 
bureau of speech correction, who re- 


connection with the adult 


our consultant and chief of 
signed last year, is conducting parent 
education in speech development as a 
preventive program offered through 
university extension. 

Ohio’s supervisor writes that “we need 
to develop plans for more formal par- 
ent education meetings.” 

Observation of Therapy. Ohio, Wis- 
consin, Nebraska, Tennessee, and South 
State of Edu- 


cation indicate that they expect thera- 


Depat tments 


pists to invite and urge parents to ob- 
serve the speech and hearing classes. 

Written Reports. In Texas, periodic 
letters or informal notes to parents re- 
porting progress and adjustment are rec- 
ommended. Recommendations are made 
in Illinois that written reports be sent 
“which can be understood and appre- 
ciated by parents” concerning the im- 
provements already made; and sugges- 
tions are made for the assistance of 
continued improvement.*® 

“Letters to parents,” in California, 
“are usually limited to an invitation, or 
a recommendation that the child be en- 
tolled in speech class, and progress re- 
ports for some severe cases.” 

Talks and Several 
state supervisors recommend that, the 


Demonstrations. 


therapist give talks to the parent-educa- 
tion groups or mothers’ clubs whenever 
possible. In Tennessee, “many of our 
speech and hearing teachers take advan- 
tage of opportunities to be on radio 


_1Martha E. Black, “The Illinois Plan for 
Special Education of Exceptional Children: The 
Speech Defective,” Circular Series “E,” Revised, 
1952, P. 32. 


programs, and make talks to civic 
groups.” 

Frye (California) writes, “Our correc- 
tionists work with local P.T.A. groups. 
P.T.A. is a strong and wide-spread or- 
ganization in this state. Their under- 
standing support is most helpful to any 


situation.” 


Home Assignments. Speech notebooks 
are frequently mentioned as a method of 
securing cooperation in home assign- 
ments. Wisconsin suggests that the ma- 
terial in the notebooks must be used 
both in the speech class and at home. 
Parental cooperation in home assign- 
ments is also urged in South Carolina, 
Ohio, and Illinois. Practice materials 
are explained in conference and by dem- 
onstrations by the California therapists. 


Printed Material. Connecticut indi- 
cates that the therapist is expected “to 
prepare short leaflets on suggested tech- 
niques and methods as well as an inter- 
pretation of speech and hearing prob- 
lems for distribution to the parents 
from time to time during the school 
year.” South Carolina also mentioned 
the distribution of “pertinent printed 
material’’ as a recommended procedure. 

Wisconsin includes the following ques- 
tions on the annual report form: How 
many families do you work with closely 
on their child’s problem? What is the 
nature of the speech problem in each in- 
stance? How many home calls do you 
make? Ohio, also, includes a section on 
reporting of parent education. 


PARENT EDUCATION AS OBSERVED BY 
UNIVERSITY SPEECH AND HEARING CLINICS 


This part of the discussion will be 
limited to the reports from only seven 
university clinics: The University of 
Wisconsin,** Florida State University," 


17 John V. Irwin, Letter, December 18, 1952. 
18 Stanley Ainsworth, Letter, December, 1952. 
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University of Pittsburgh,*® Ohio Univer- 
sity,*° University of Michigan,?* North- 
western University,?* and The Ohio 
State University. 

All seven of the university clinics re- 
port that they attempt some form of 
parent education. All feel that parent 
education should play an important 
part in the total program for the speech 
and hearing handicapped child. West- 
lake writes, “We have shifted strongly 
toward parent-counseling in the past 
few years. We feel that it is one of the 
most rewarding parts of clinical work. 
We are doing two research studies on 
parent-clinic relationships.” 

The other comments concerning the 
parent’s program may be grouped under 
(1) individual conferences, (2) group 
conferences, and (3) forms. 

Individual Conferences. In all in- 
stances, the universities practice inter- 
viewing parents both at the time of the 
examination of the child and at later 
intervals as needed. At the University 
of Pittsburgh, attempts are made during 
the initial examination to present the 
child’s problem to the parents “in a 
way that will give them complete under- 
standing.” For parents of young chil- 
dren at Pittsburgh, with stuttering or 
cleft palate problems, a “home program” 
is developed in which the parents receive 
certain written instructions they carry 
out at home. These are supplemented 
by periodic interviews in the speech clin- 
ic and by telephone conversations. Some- 
times the child’s treatment period is cut 
ten or fifteen minutes to devote extra 
time to the mother. 

At Wisconsin, Irwin reports that par- 
ent education is included as part of the 


19 Betty Jane McWilliams, Letter, December 
17, 1952. 

20 Arthur C. LaFollette, Letter, December 14, 
1952. 

21 Harlan Bloomer, Letter, December 17, 1952. 

22 Harold Westlake and Helmer R. Myklebust, 
Letters, December 22, 29, 1952. 


diagnostic examination. 


Although the 
procedure varies from case to case, usual- 
ly the child and the parent are separated 
upon their arrival at the clinic. The 
mother turns in a questionnaire that has 


been mailed previously to her and she 
answers any additional questions con 
cerning the child. In the meantime, the 
child is tested by another member of the 
staff. 
and examinations with the parent and 


On the basis of these conferences 


child, the tentative diagnosis and thera. 
peutic program is discussed by one per- 
son with the parent. If conditions per- 
mit, a demonstration lesson is performed 
with the parent observing through a 
one-way vision mirror. 

Group Conferences. Four of the uni- 
versities attempt to hold group meetings 
with the parents. The other three specify 
interest and belief in the procedure but 
do not, in some instances, because of 
the distance which the parents have to 
travel. 

At Pittsburgh, group activities for 
parents are used when the need arises. 
For example, while the eleven- and 
twelve-year-old stutterers are receiving 
group treatment, the mothers meet with 
a clinician to discuss any problems. The 
same procedure is followed with mothers 
of the young stuttering and cleft palate 
children. In the case of the cleft palate 
children, the mothers may meet together 
to discuss the children’s problems before 
any speech is undertaken. Group meet: 
ings are also held at The Ohio State 
University Speech Clinic for parents of 
children with cleft palate, and delayed 
speech _ while receive 
therapy. 


their children 

In Wisconsin, no routine group meet 
ings have been attempted because many 
of the parents are from out-lying areas 
of the state. Plans are being made to 
have parent meetings for what they call 
their “speech readiness group.” In the 
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PARENT EDUCATION IN 


summer clinics, special parent days are 
held when all the parents may observe 
and participate. Michigan holds group 
meetings for parents during the pre- 
school training program for children. 

Westlake writes, “Our Mother's group 
for the cleft palate cases and cerebral 
palsy cases are notable. We try to get 
parents of young cases in early, to an- 
ticipate many of the problems they will 
meet, and to carry on a group discussion 
and informal lecture program that will 
give them what we think they will need 
to know to anticipate what will follow 
with the children.” 


Forms. No forms were 
reported for use in parent-education 
groups. Three university clinics report 
the use of questionnaires or special 
forms for parents. 

Attitude Parent Education. 
Thé University of Pittsburgh plans to 
continue the practice of counseling par- 
ents by written instructions for home 
work and periodic interviews. In Wis- 


particular 


toward 


consin, parent education is favored, but 
“limitations of staff have prevented our 
employing a fairly formal and intensive 
program of this type. We are moving 
more and more in this direction.” 

Bloomer, of Michigan, says that par- 
ent education is a necessary part of ther- 
apy. “A parent counseling session is.. . 
always dually oriented toward therapy 
and the further collection of informa- 
tion of diagnostic importance.” 


PLANNING A PROGRAM OF PARENT 

EDUCATION IN THE COLLEGE CLINIC 

The parent who comes to the college 
clinic may often be more anxious about 
his child than the parent in a public 
school setting. He may bring his child 
for an examination from a distance at 
some considerable trouble and expense. 
In the public schools, the therapist may 
have to acquaint the parent with the 
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fact that the child has a problem. Neces- 
sarily, parent education needs to be ap- 
proached somewhat differently in the 
college clinic from that in the public 
schools. 


Three types of parents may appear in 
the college clinic: those who are embar- 
rassed and reluctant to talk about their 
child’s problems; those who appear to 
like their problems and want to talk but 
to do nothing; and those who are will- 
ing to hear the “truth” and do some- 
thing about it. The problems of the 
therapist will be comparatively simple if 
the parents are of the last type described 
—those who are willing to do something 
about it. 


Rogers discusses three factors which 
may determine the “treatability” of a 
parent: (1) What is the parent’s motive 
for change? (2) What emotional need is 
revealed by the parent’s attitude? (3) 
What is the parent’s learning ability??5 
Symonds indicates that parents who 
have low intelligence and are involved 
emotionally to some extent with family 
problems are the most difficult to treat.** 


Organization. Probably ten full-hour 
meetings would be preferable for the 
series of group meetings. In university 
clinics, the meetings may be planned for 
the daytime during the periods when the 
children are also receiving therapy. Oc- 
casional meetings may be arranged at 
night so the fathers and “working” 
mothers can come. Each meeting hour 
first half, 
presentation of background material by 
staff member; second half, discussion by 
parents. observations, 
and visual aids may supplement the lec- 
ture-discussion Role-playing 


may be divided as follows: 


Demonstrations, 


meetings. 


23 Carl R. Rogers, The Clinical Treatment of 
the Problem Child (Boston, 1939), pp. 212 f. 

24 Percival M. Symonds, The Dynamics of 
Parent-Child Relationships (New York, 1949), 
p. 146. 
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situations will also add interest and ef- 
fectiveness. 

[he same group membership and lead- 
ership should be maintained throughout 
the period of the series, if at all possible, 
so that the parents will feel well enough 
acquainted to discuss their problems 
freely. 

Aims and Objectives of the Parent- 
Education Meetings. These goals may 
help the therapist to plan the meetings: 

1. To face facts about themselves 
and their children. 

2. To gain an understanding of men- 
tal health in relationship to speech. 
habit of 


pathetic observation of children’s activi- 


2. To establish the svm- 
ties. 

1. To learn how to record observation 
of speech behavior. 

=. To learn how to react to behavior 
of children. 

6. To stimulate worthwhile reading. 

+. To learn how to apply scientific 
method in the solving of problems. 

8. To learn how to use some of the 
basic principles of general semantics. 

g. To learn how to help children with 
specific speech techniques when desir- 
able. 

10. To learn the best scientific speech 
information. 

Discussion Techniques. The leader of 
parent’s group should be acquainted 
with discussion techniques in order to 


have an effective meeting. In general, 


the therapist-leader should be a good 
listener, always encouraging parents to 
participate. The over-enthusiastic talker 
should be controlled. In successful dis. 
cussion groups, the parents often pro- 
vide answers to problems in child car 
from their own experiences. 
the best 


Some of 
grows out of the 
needs and interests of individual group 
members. 


discussion 


The leader’s functions are primarily 
to: 
1. Guide 


fashion. 


discussion in an_ orderly 
2. Keep the discussion on the topic. 


g. Give new information. 
1. Restate tactfully misinformation. 


5. Summarize 


frequently to show 


progress. 

Series of Meetings. Studies and expe: 
riences with parent-education groups in 
speech and hearing therapy indicate that 
certain topics should be included in 
every study program. An examination 
of Wood’s study will reveal these poss- 
bilities for discussion topics: child be 
havior problems, discipline, and recrea 
tional outlets for parents.*° 

Wood found that of the fifty parents 
of children with articulatory difficulties, 
twenty-seven never read anything on 
problems of children; twenty-two admit- 
ted severe discipline; and twenty-nine 
had no interests outside the home. 

Subject matter will vary according to 
the needs and interests of the group, but 
these topics are projected as possibilities: 


Topic Method {ssignment 
1. Who Am I? Discussion Write an autobiography of 


2. Causes of Speech 
and/or Hearing 
Problems 

3. Child Behavior 
Problems Related 
to Speech 


Lecture-Discussion 


Lecture-Discussion 


fill out a special case history 
for parents. 

Read mimeographed 
materials. 


Keep diary or check-sheet of 
child’s behavior and how 
parent reacts. 


25 Wood, op. cit. 
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good } Topic Method Assignment 
Its to 4. Disc ipline Lecture-Discussion Record child’s disobedience 
talker for one week and how he was 
| dic punished. - 
ge ». Recreational Out- Demonstration- Investigate opportunities in 
” ~ Jets for Parents Discussion community. 
care §. Testing Speech and Demonstration Observe testing in clinic. 
ne of Hearing 
f the ;. Parents Help at Lecture- Observe therapy in clinic. 
zroUup Home Demonstration- 
Discussion 
narily 8. Teaching Speech Demonstration Observe therapy in clinic. 
and/or Lipreading 
in clinic 
rdetly g. Observation of Demonstration- Observe therapy in clinic. 
. group therapy Discussion Prepare report on child's 
topic. progress at home. 
10. Final Evaluation of Oral reports by parents 
ion. Individual Children followed by discussion. 
show To some, parent education may mean The activities and general procedures 
giving direct help to the parent on the — used with this group of parents can best 
i correction of speech patterns. However, be described in the words of one of the 
ee the above outline of topics indicates senior therapists, “The order of events 
‘ that that the parent’s role may be a much _ for the last few weeks of the summer was 
ed in larger one than that of the “speech cor- determined by a simple question asked 
~~ rectionist” at home. If we were to fol- by one of the parents, “What do you do 
ry low the recommendation of Wood, “the when the child talks too much?’ This 
“= parent [should } be dissuaded from led us along two avenues: (1) Why does 
trying speech correction procedures with the child talk too much? (2) How can 
Bb: the child in the home, and that instead you encourage good speech, if you also 
ae the mother and father be encouraged to discourage the child from talking too 
eS play the role of a better parent in con- much? The former question kept us 
bt structing a happier home where the child busy for the remainder of the time, al- 
pees will want to listen to what is said and though the latter was answered as a by- 
will have a chance to respond to parents product of the main discussion.” 
ing to — The therapist turned the responsi- 
p, but ' ” several years the staff members at bility of answering the questions over to 
‘ities: dea a and Hearing Clinic of The the parents, constantly asking the ques- 
; uo State University have been exper- tion: why? Broken homes, rejection, 
menting with various methods of par- resentment, personal maladjustment, and 
hy of ent education. During one summer ses- lack of security were discussed during 
history ‘ion a group of advanced students in the meetings. 
clinical practice worked out quite a As part of this particular parent-edu- 
maccesstul program for parents of hard- cation series of meetings, the leader- 
othearing children. During the hour therapist used a technique of finishing 
= _ the six children had speech correc- incomplete sentences. Such sentence be- 
Ow on, auditory training, and lipreading, ginnings were used as: (1) I wish 
the parents discussed their problems. _...... , (2) When I was young,......, 
26 Ibid., p. 273. and (g) I want....... Each parent 
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was asked to complete the answers on 
the board as quickly as she thought of 
an answer. This procedure gave an op- 
portunity for discussing several impor- 
tant topics related to speech and hearing 
difficulties. 

Throughout all of the meetings with 
the parents of the hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren, the therapist tried to help the 
parents to gain insight into their prob- 
lems. The leader of this group was more 
experienced in discussion and psycholog- 
ical techniques than many therapists. 

In another parent-education group, 
the leader used Van Riper’s Teaching 
Your Child to Talk?" as 


discussion topics. 


the basis for 
After the therapist 
had presented the material in outline 
form, the parents would question from 
time to time how it applied to their 
own children. After some understanding 
of the process of speech development was 
acquired, the emotional aspects of speech 
were presented and discussed. Some of 
the questions which came from this 
group of parents included: 

1. “I’m scared to death of the dav 
that Tommy finds out that he’s differ- 
ent.” 

2. “My child can 


he waits for me to do it.” 


tie his shoes, but 


3. “What speech standards should I 
expect of my child?” 


27 Charles Van Riper, Teaching Your Child 
To Talk (New York, 1950) 


t. “Why does my friend always talk 
for her child?” 


5: “Why does my child get wild when 
company comes?” 


For several quarters at The Ohio State 
University, members of the clinical prac- 
tice class rotate in leading the parent's 
group. During the first half hour, each 
student-clinician gives an_ individual 
speech lesson to a child; during the 
second half hour, the students rotate. 
Each student teaches a group lesson 
for two successive lessons, serves as helper 
to the leader of the parent’s group a 
week before his turn, and then acts as 
leader of the parents for two half-hour 
lessons. During the twice-a-week class 
discussions of the student clinicians, re 
ports are given by the leaders, and plans 
are made on how to continue the work 
of the parent’s group. 


From all indications by the reports 
from the state and university supervisors 
of speech and/or hearing therapy, parent 


education is considered 


an important 
phase of the rehabilitation program 
which should be extended considerably. 
Much more study appears to be needed 
in the areas of (1) procedures for help 
ing parents, (2) content of formal group 
meetings, (3) effect of parent education 
on various types of disorders, and (4) 
qualifications of the leader-therapist. 
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A SURVEY OF SPEECH ACTIVITIES IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOL SOCIAL SCIENCE CLASSES 


Waldo W. Phelps and Martin P. Andersen 


A co concept that citizen participa- 


tion in social and political affairs is 
vital to the welfare of a democracy is 
accepted by leaders in speech and edu- 
The 
participation, to be effective, requires 


cation. belief that such citizen 


skill and proficiency in oral communica- 
tion has been frequently restated by 
these same leaders. The problem of pro- 
viding the necessary speech training for 
the individual, however, is still partially 
unsolved. It is true that more and more 
opportunities for speech training during 


adult life are being provided. Yet 


authorities agree that the primary re- 
sponsibility for providing adequate basic 
training in oral communication for all 


citizens must rest with the public 


schools. 


It is frequently stated that in second- 
ary schools this training should be given 
in classes in speech. This solution is 
the one most often recommended by 
college and university speech educators. 


Analysis of current secondary school 


speech programs in California, however, 


reveals that only a small per cent of 


secondary school students are enrolled 


Mr. Phelps (Ph.D., Southern California, 1949) is 
an Assistant Professor of Speech at the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles. Mr. Andersen 
(Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1947) is an Assistant Professor 
of Speech and Head of the Department of Con- 
ferences and Special Activities, University Exten- 
sion, University of California at Los Angeles. 


1“General Education in a Free Society,” 
Report of the Harvard Committee (Cambridge, 
1945), Pp. 134. Also see Franklin Knower, “Speech 
Education for All American Youth, Bulletin 
of the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, 32 (January, 1948), pp. 11-16. 


in speech classes.2, Results of surveys 
from other parts of the United States 
indicate that the status of speech educa- 
tion in California is not unique.* More- 


over, there is considerable evidence 


which indicates that this situation has 
existed for several years.* There also is 


2Waldo W. Phelps, “A Survey of Speech 
Education in the Public Senior High Schools of 
California,” Ph.D. Dissertation, University of 
Southern California, 1949, pp. 77-79. It was dis- 
covered that only 7.5 per cent of the students 
in schools where speech was being offered were 
enrolled in speech courses. 

3See Ben Padrow, “A Study of Speech Edu- 
cation in the Secondary Schools of Oregon,” 
M.A. Thesis, University of Oregon, 1951, pp. 
16-27. Padrow discovered that of the 232 high 
schools in Oregon, 95 were including speech 
courses in the curriculum. Approximately 8 
per cent of the total student population in these 
95 schools were enrolled in speech at the time 
of the study. Also see Lee Roy Hicks, “An 
Investigation of Selected Factors in the Speech 
Programs of the High Schools of the State of 
Oklahoma,” M.A. Thesis, University of Okla- 
homa, 1951, pp. 16-28. Hicks discovered that 
43-7 per cent of the high schools in Oklahoma 
were including speech courses in the curriculum. 
Approximately 9 per cent of the total student 
population in these schools were enrolled in a 
speech class. Also see Dorothy P. Yaws, “A 
Survey of Speech Education in the Secondary 
Schools of the United States,” M.A. Thesis, 
Texas Christian University, 1951, pp. 68-79. 
State Departments of Education were asked to 
estimate the percentage of secondary schools in 
their particular states which were offering speech 
or drama classes. Eighteen State Departments 
reported that less than 10 per cent of their 
secondary schools were offering such classes. In 
only seven states were more than half of the 
secondary schools offering speech-drama classes. 

4 See, for example, G. K. Lynch, “ A Survey 
of Speech Education in the High Schools of 
Pennsylvania,” M.A. Thesis, Pennsylvania State 
College, 1939, p. 203; Edward Mackin, “The 
Status of Speech Education in Michigan,” M.A. 
Thesis, Wayne University, 1940, p. 257; Dorothy 
Schultz, “The Status of Speech Education in 
the Secondary Schools of the Northeast Edu- 
cational District of Ohio,” M.A. Thesis, Ohio 
State University, 1940, p. 184; Nina Jo Anthony, 
“A Survey of S h Education in the Secondary 
Schools of Alabama,” M.A. Thesis, University of 
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some evidence that this situation will not 
be materially improved in the forseeable 
future.® It seems evident, therefore, that 
if speech training and practice are to be 
provided for all secondary school stu- 
dents, other disciplines in the curriculum 


must assume part of the responsibility. 


The immediate question, then, is one 
of determining what other courses in 
the curriculum provide the greatest op- 
portunity for speech training. It has 
that 


skills can be taught best in conjunction 


already been established speech 


with a content course such as science, 


literature, or social science.* Inspection 
by the 


writers of a large number of 


courses of study for California 


high 
schools revealed that course goals in the 
social sciences are most similar to those 
in speech. Furthermore, these social 
science courses of study generally in- 
clude the suggestion that instructors 
utilize speech methods, especially dis- 
cussion and reporting, in teaching their 
the 


total secondary school curriculum. re- 


classes. Finally, examination of 


vealed that almost without exception 
students are enrolled in a social science 
class during each semester as a gradua- 
tion prerequisite. In no other discipline 


does there appear to be as logical and 


Alabama, 1941, p. 291: Phyllis Anne Trione, 
“A Survey of Speech Education in the Small 
High Schools of Wisconsin with Implications 
for Prospective Teachers of Speech,” M.A. 
Thesis, University of Wisconsin, 1941, p. 216; 
and Mary Deane Petty, “Status of Speech Edu- 
cation in the High Schools of Kansas,” M.A. 
Thesis, University of Denver, 1944, p. 149. The 
findings in studies are very similar to 
those in the more recent studies listed in foot- 
notes two and three. 

5 John W. Ackley, “ A Study of Status and 
Trends of Speech Education in the Secondary 
Schools of California,” Ph.D. Dissertation, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, 1953, pp. 78-137. 

6 Gladys L. Borchers, “Basic Issues in In- 
tegrating Speech with Other Subjects,” Bulletin 
of the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals (January, 1948), pp. 169-171. 
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extensive a 


possibility 


for including 
speech training.’ 


THE PROBLEM 


In light of the foregoing, the writes 
were prompted to investigate speech 
training in classes jp 
selected high schools in Southern Califor. 


nia. 


social science 
More specifically, the following 
questions were considered: 

1. To what extent and by what meth 
ods are social science teachers including 
speech practice and training in their 
daily work? 

2. What problems 
which prevent more effective use of dis 
cussion 


are the major 


in social science classes? 
9g. What suggestions can be made for 


the solution of these problems? 


PROCEDURI 


This problem might have been ir 
vestigated by a number of different re 
search techniques. Those considered bj 
the observation of 
lesson 
plans and teacher reports, and the inter 


writers were direct 


classroom activity, analysis of 
viewing of students, teachers, and at 
ministrators. Early in the planning stages 
the problem of the selection of the 
schools which 


would be included wa 


also considered. Preliminary analysis te 
vealed little positive relationship be 
tween the classroom procedures used 
and such factors as procedural sugges 
tions found in social science courses o 
study, the educational philosophy o 
the school administrators, the size and 
location of the schools, and the financial 
It seemed, 


therefore, that the particular teaching 


status of the school districts. 


methods used in a classroom were dé 
termined largely by the individual teach 


7 For a more detailed presentation of this 
concept see Waldo W. Phelps, “Integration of 
Speech Education with English and Sodal 
Studies,” ibid; 36 (Mav, 1952), pp. 79-89- 
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er involved. Hence, it was believed that 
he could provide the most detailed and 
accurate initial information relative to 
the problem. The interview method was 
glected because of its superiority over 
the questionnaire as a means of secur- 
ing accurate information and because it 
provided an opportunity to make direct 
contact with the teachers. This was felt 
to be necessary as a means of determin- 
ing those classes in which direct observa- 
tion would be conducted at a later date. 


The final selection of teachers to be 
interviewed was made on the basis of the 
practical factors involved. The original 
intent was that it should be exploratory 
Guide 


in nature. for later more 


lines 
intensive investigation were sought. It 
that 


was believed a purely descriptive 


study, based on as many interviews as 
could be completed by the writers in a 
emester, would have value and provide 
uch guide lines. Besides the practical 
constraints involved, the study was de- 
limited by interviewing teachers on the 
secondary school level only and by focus- 
what those teachers 


ing attention on 


were doing with discussion. 


Interview sheets for recording answers 
were prepared and revised after several 
tial interviews. The writers then con- 
ltred with high school principals to 
explain the nature of the study, obtain 
their cooperation, and arrange for inter- 
views with the teachers. 


Interviews averaging thirty minutes in 


social science 
length were held with one hundred and 
len teachers who at the time were teach- 
ing slightly over five hundred social 
cience classes. This includes all but one 
of the social science teachers in fifteen 
chools located in twelve cities in South- 
em California. Nine of these cities are 
inthe metropolitan area of Los Angeles 
and three are in the suburban area out- 
ide of Los Angeles County. The-schools 


lange in size from under five hundred to 
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over twenty-five hundred students, with 
a total student population of slightly un- 
der twenty-two thousand. 


EXTENT AND METHODS 


The writers first determined the ex- 
tent and methods by which social science 
teachers included speech practice and 
training in their daily work. It was dis- 
covered that student participation could 
be divided into four main types: oral 
reports, answering questions, debate, and 
various forms of discussion. 


Oral Reports. Oral reporting was a 
method used by ninety-one of the one 
hundred and ten teachers interviewed. 
A few teachers, with classes composed 
entirely of college preparatory  stu- 
dents, required reports of all students 
as part of the regular course work. 
Most teachers, however, and especially 
those with students grouped hetero- 
geneously, required oral reports only 
of superior students, or gave extra 
credit for oral reports when given by 
students working for a grade of A or 
B. The number of reports per student 
varied from one to six per semester. 
The length also varied widely. While 
most were short, two or three minutes in 
length, in a few instances they were as 
long as fifteen minutes and were based 
The most 
common subject matter, especially for 


the shorter reports, was current events. 


on considerable research. 


Reports on books and personalities, or 
vital public problems related to the 
course of study, served as subject matter 
in the longer reports. 

Answering Questions. On occasion all 
students in every class were requried to 
answer questions orally. This is routine 
procedure for checking comprehension 
and was sometimes used in the form of 
an oral examination. Most answers re- 
quired were short and involved only the 
repeating of precise information from 
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the textbook or lectures. 
stressed 


Memory was 
thinking and 
speech composition. As a consequence, 
this method is of 


over original 
limited value as a 
speech technique for the development 
of oral communication skills. The writers 
were disturbed by the discovery that 
answering questions was the only oral 
activity in some classes, and by the fur- 
ther discovery that this device was ad- 
mittedly overworked in others. 

Debate. Debate was included by only 
seven of the one hundred and ten teach- 
ers. Those utilizing this speech method, 
while small in number, were emphatic 
in their belief that it was the most valu- 
able approach to speech training for the 
superior student. students were 
challenged by the nature of the debate 
situation to think 
more logically, and prepare more thor- 
oughly. By including a question period 
and involving at least a part of the audi- 
ence as judges, it was felt by the teacher 
that the entire class profited by this 
activity. 


Such 


read more widely, 


Discussion. It has already been pointed 
out that the major focus of the inter- 
views was on the discussion techniques 
used. All of the one hundred and ten 
teachers used discussion as a speech 
method. In most cases this use was al- 
most a daily activity, if the informal 
involvement of students in airing opin- 
ions and exchanging information on 
various issues under the direction of the 
teacher is included in a definition of dis- 
cussion. This type of activity is fre- 
quently described as socialized recitation. 
The writers were more concerned, how- 
ever, with the use of the panel-forum. 
This form has elements of both informal 
and formal discussion methods. More 
than any other single type of discussion 
it provides opportunity for practice in 
the many skills needed for discussion 
planning, participation, and leadership. 


These are the skills needed for effectiye 
communication in problem solving situa 
tions. The data revealed that fifty-nine 
teachers, or fifty-four per cent of the 
total, used the panel-forum as a regular 
part of their work in social studies. The 
remainder of deals with 
the manner and extent to which this 


this section 
form of discussion was utilized by the 
fifty-nine high school social science teach 
ers. 
Selection of Discussion Topic. All 
teachers who used the panel-forum wer 
asked how the topics were selected. Nine 
teachers simply included discussion in 
their lesson plans and announced the 
others 
placed the responsibility for topic selec 
tion on the students. 
the class early 


topics to the students. Sixteen 
They indicated to 
in the semester that dis 
cussions might be included and then 
waited for the students to take the in: 
tiative in suggesting or selecting a topic 
Thirty-nine teachers, or sixty-seven pet 
cent of those using the panel method, 
reported that the subject for discussion 
was a natural outgrowth of the course 
work and was evolved by the teacher and 
the class working together. The fact 
that cooperative selection of topics 0 
curred in two-thirds of the cases indicates 
a sensitivity on the part of these teachers 
to the need for student involvement in 
the early stages of discussion planning 
and also suggests genuine student it 
The data also tr 
vealed that only six of the fifty-nine 


terest in discussion. 


teachers permitted students to discus 
subject matter not directly related t 
the unit of study. Fifty-three teachers 
or ninety per cent, limited discussions t 
topics directly related to the course com 
tent. This suggests that if discussion i 
properly motivated it can be related t 
and contribute to the content of social 
science courses. 
emphatic in their statements that dis 


Many teachers were 
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cussion is a valuable technique in the 


teaching of social science subject matter. 


Panel- 
two methods were 


Selection of Personnel for 


Forums. In general, 
ysed for the selection of personnel for 
specific class discussions. "Twenty-two 
one-third of the total, 
utilized a system of planned rotation so 
that all students participated in a panel- 


sometime 


teachers, about 


forum during the semester. 
Two-thirds of the teachers did not pro- 
vide an opportunity for all students to 
participate in panels. The number so 
only 


almost all 


excluded ranged from a few in 


some classes to of the stu- 
dents in others. Students who were ex- 
duded from panel participation fell into 
three lacked _ back- 
gound because of inability to keep up 
with the 


groups: those who 


regular those 


who were shy and lacked poise or were 


classroom work: 


lav and unwilling to participate; and, in 
asses where the students themselves se- 
lected the personnel for discussion, those 
were 


who apparently unpopular and 


never were chosen. In the latter case 
the same students genet rally sai hie 


throughout the semester. 


In view of the fact that many students 
were left out of panel discussion the 
question 


as to how some teachers were 


of their 
class is an important one. Much depends 
on the class composition. 


able to involve every member 
Classes com- 
posed only of college preparatory stu- 
dents, for example, posed less of a prob- 
lem for the teacher. Those with homo- 
geneous grouping simplified the prob- 
lem, regardless of the ability level. The 
point of view of the teacher was also an 
important factor. In many instances stu- 
dents who lacked ability or were shy, 
and who at first were unwilling to par- 
ticipate 


or were unpopular, were in- 
duded in panel-forums because the 
ttacher believed in the value of such 
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participation and had the ability to 
bring it about. 

Preparation for Panel Discussions. In 
the classes of thirty-two teachers, or fifty- 
five per cent of the total, students pre- 
pared for discussion on their own initia- 
tive. Some of these teachers encouraged 
students to do outside reading, take 
notes, prepare a discussion outline, and 
hold planning meetings of the panel 
members. In most cases, unfortunately, 
the students were completely “on their 
own” and many times discussions were 
held immediately following the selection 
of the topic and panel personnel without 
any preparation. The remaining twenty- 
seven teachers supervised more closely 
the preparation for discussion. All re- 
quired specific outside reading, fourteen 
required note-taking and the preparation 
of a outline, and twelve 
worked with the students in planning 
sessions. 


discussion 


The number of teachers giving com- 
prehensive supervision to the prepara- 
tion for panels was distressingly small. 
In all fairness, it must be pointed out 
that adequate supervision demands that 
the teacher spend a large amount of 
time working with a small number of 
students. Many teachers were unwilling 
to do this. Others were unable to or- 
ganize the work of the entire class to 
permit it. Still another reason why so 
few teachers stressed preparation stems 
from the all-too-common feeling that 
little, if any, is needed. Hence, many 
panel discussions became opportunities 
for sweeping general statements, for air- 
ing feeling states, and for just “talking.” 
Many teachers revealed a lack of aware- 
ness of the values which come from 
thorough preparation for discussion. De- 
tailed and comprehensive explanation 
of the discussion process was almost com- 
pletely lacking. In only .two instances 
did a teacher reveal complete familiarity 
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with discussion theory and few were 
doing more than providing casual, in- 
complete, and usually last minute in- 
structions to the panel members and the 
chairman. 

Participation by Teachers in Discus- 
sion. Sixteen teachers, over one-fourth, 
took no active part in panel discussions. 
They remained in the background un- 
less forced to intervene. Other teachers 
participated during the discussion in a 
number of ways: summarizing when 
necessary, asking pointed questions to 
direct the discussion, helping the panel 
stay on the subject, serving as a resource 
person, and evaluating the content and 
procedure at the close of a discussion. 
The writers found few teachers, however, 
who participated consistently in all of 
these ways. There was little emphasis 
on teaching discussion along with the 


social science subject matter. 


Factors RELATED TO EFFECTIVE USE OF 
DiIsCUSSION 


The writers were also concerned with 
the major factors preventing more ef- 
fective use of discussion in social science 
classes. All of the one hundred and ten 
teachers interviewed were asked ques- 
tions bearing on this point. The replies 
are summarized in this section. 

Administrative Attitude. Every teacher 
was asked to comment on the attitude of 
the school principal toward the use of 
speech techniques, and particularly dis- 
cussion, in social science classes. Every 
teacher told the same story. The prin- 
cipal did not urge his teachers to include 
speech activities in social science classes. 
Neither did he indicate that such activi- 
ties should not be included. He simply 
made no recommendation whatever and 
consequently individual teachers were 
left to their own resources and followed 
personal convictions and interest. This 


partly accounts for the wide variety of 


approaches to teaching social science jn 
individual schools and_ suggests that 
much can be done to sensitize school 
administrators to the value of speech 
training. 

Physical Factors. Forty-two teachers, 
or thirty-eight per cent, reported that 
their classes were too large to permit ef- 
fective use of group discussion. While 
excessive class size is common to most 
schools in Southern California, the above 
comment usually came from. teachers 
with over thirty-five students per class, 
When it is remembered that full-time 
teachers have five classes dailv and deal 
with from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred students, the reason for the 
above statement becomes clearer. Rarely 
did teachers with fewer than thirty pu- 
pils per class feel that class size was a 
factor preventing the use of discussion. 

\ total of twenty teachers, almost one 
out of five, taught in rooms in which 
the physical set-up did not lend itself 
to group discussion. In these rooms 
the desks and chairs were arranged in 
rows and were fastened to the floor. The 
rooms were so crowded that no space was 
available, even in front, for the usual 
semicircle of chairs for panel members 
and there was no place for sub-group 
meetings. 

All- teachers were questioned about 
the availability of source materials. Only 
five teachers, all in one school, stated 
that source materials were inadequate, 
and even here the problem was being 
solved. The great majority of teachers 
facilities 
and could keep a considerable amount of 


had access to ample library 


material in their rooms. In most it 
stances arrangements could be made with 
the librarian whereby small groups of 
students could be sent to the library 
from class for independent study. Public 
library resources were also available in 
many cases. It is safe to conclude that 
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availability of source materials was not 
4 factor which interfered with the use 
of discussion in secondary school class- 
rooms. 

Factors Related to the Teacher. The 
data revealed that certain factors affect- 
ing the use of discussion were related to 
the teacher. Sixty-eight teachers, or 
sixty-one per cent, stated that their own 
lack of speech training prevented them 
from using discussion methods effective- 
ly, and in many cases actually kept them 
from using panel-forums. The speech 
training of the teachers interviewed was 
as follows: thirty-seven had no formal 
speech training in college, twenty-two 
had taken one course, twenty-one had 
taken two courses, six had taken three 
courses, thirteen teachers had a twelve 
unit minor in speech, and eleven had 
more than a minor. Thus eighty teach- 
ers, Ol 


seventy-three per cent, had a 


speech background ranging from no 
training to six units. While the writers 
did not get complete information on this 
point, it is doubtful if more than a few 
of these teachers had a course in group 
discussion, usually given on the upper 
division level. Not only, therefore, was 
the total amount of speech training in- 
adequate, but the most crucial speech 
course, in terms of the job to be done, 


was generally omitted. 


This lack of 


caused serious shortcomings. Some teach- 


training in discussion 


ers stated that they did not know how 
to lead a discussion and felt insecure 
before students. Some were unable to 
organize the subject matter for panel 
presentation and hence relied mainly on 
the lecture method. Many were able to 
involve only the same few students in a 
panel-forum and were particularly at a 
loss in knowing how to help the shy 
student. Most teachers had little know]- 
edge about what steps students should 


take in preparing for a discussion. They 
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felt they were not trained to give ade- 
quate explanation of the discussion pro- 
cess itself and as a consequence were 
unable to criticize panel discussions con- 
structively. Hence, as far as these social 
science teachers are concerned, it may 
be concluded that lack of training in 
discussion is one of the most important 
factors preventing effective use of dis- 
cussion in social science classes. 


Sixty-seven teachers, or sixty one per 
cent, felt that the amount of material to 
be covered was frequently a cause of in- 
effective classroom discussion and in 
some cases prevented the use of panel- 
forums. Frequently teachers showed the 
writers a copy of a large textbook and 
explained that reading the book and 
answering the questions at the end of 
each chapter occupied the time of most 
students for an entire semester. By im- 
plication they expressed the point of 
view of those who believe that every 
single fact in any way relevant to a 
course should come under close scrutiny. 
Teaching based on this philosophy ob- 
viously makes it difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to allow time for extensive use of a 
speech activity such as group discussion. 


Not all teachers, however, shared this 
point of view. Approximately forty per 
cent believed that emphasis on every 
fact is not necessary. These teachers re- 
ported that they selected the factual 
material to be learned and focused at- 
tention on broad movements, the most 
important concepts, and significant is- 
sues and personalities. By tailoring 
course content they partially solved the 
problem presented by having a large 
amount of material to cover and hence 
were able to use discussion methods fre- 
quently. 

Four other factors were reported as af- 
fecting the extent and effectiveness of 
discussions in social science classes. Thir- 
ty-one teachers mentioned the fact that 
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discussion is a slow method of learning; 
twenty-eight reported that student dis- 
cussion caused disciplinary problems; 
seventeen stated that it was difficult to 
test a class on the content of a discus- 
sion and to grade discussion participants; 
and seventeen held the belief that the 
wide range of intelligence quotients 
posed a serious problem. 

Related to the Student. A 
number of major blocks to the effective 
use of discussion were considered by the 


Factors 


teachers to be directly related to the 
students. Eighty-three teachers, seventy- 
five per cent of the total, reported that 
in every class they had students whose 
speech deficiencies prevented their par- 
ticipation in a panel-forum. The number 
of such students varied considerably 
from class to class. Shyness or lack of 
confidence, lack of reading, speaking, 
and listening ability, and speech defects 
were the problems generally noted. On 
the other hand, several teachers re- 
marked that students with some speech 
training were generally too advanced for 
the rest of the class. This added to the 
complexity of the problem. 


Thirty-two teachers, or twenty-nine 
per cent, stated that inadequate student 
preparation was a serious problem. In 
some instances students had no time for 
study outside of class. More frequently 
they were poorly trained in techniques of 
study and research or were unwilling to 
do the necessary research. Finally, 
many students failed to prepare because 
they did not understand the true nature 
of discussion. Too frequently students 
were fixed in their attitudes and beliefs 
and would use discussion periods as a 
means of defending preconceived opin- 
ions. Preparation was not considered to 
be an important element leading to ef- 
fective discussion. 


A smaller group of twenty teachers 
thought that unfamiliarity with the dis- 


cussion process was a problem. Mog 
students were conditioned against speak. 
ing except when called on by the teacher, 
many were inexperienced in working in 
groups, many were ineffective partic. 
ipants as they talked either too much or 
too little, some knew little about prob. 
lem-solving procedures, and most of 
them did not have the leadership skills 
required to serve either as a chairman 
or member of a panel-forum. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SOLVING 
THE MAjor PROBLEMS 


The data gathered in this study in- 
dicate that to a large extent three factors 
account for the lack of use and ineffec- 
tive use of discussion in social science 
classes. These factors are: the attitude of 
administrators, the inadequate speech 
training of teachers, and the lack of 
speech training of students. It is be 
lieved by the writers that something can 
and must be done about each of these 
problems. 


Change in Administrative Attitudes. 
All teachers interviewed reported com- 
plete freedom of choice in the selection 
of oral teaching methods. The attitude 
of their administrators was frequently 
defined as being “neutral.” This attitude 
is partially explained by the many re 
sponsibilities of secondary school prit- 
cipals. In spite of demands on their 
time, however, most principals are con- 
cerned with those curricular problems 
they regard as of primary importance. 
It is apparent that the speech profession, 
including both secondary and _ college 
and university speech teachers, has not 
convinced secondary school principals 
that the improvement of the speech 
training given students in social science 
classes should be given greater emphasis. 
Speech teachers must assume greater Te 
sponsibility before administrative atti 
tudes will change. We must learn more 
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about the problems faced by social 
science teachers who now include speech 
activities in their courses. And it is the 
speech teacher who must eventually help 
solve these problems. 

The need for speech training and its 
values must be called to the attention 
of secondary school administrators at 
every opportunity. Speech teachers have 
contributed professional 


school administration journals and this 


articles to 


means of stimulating the thinking of 
principals should be continued. These 
articles become even more valuable when 
based on research dealing with practical 
problems of speech in secondary schools. 
Toa limited extent secondary school ad- 
ministrators have been encouraged to 
participate in professional speech meet- 
ings. This exchange of ideas and in- 
formation has been mutually beneficial 
and should be continued. Secondary 
should discuss 


problems related to speech education 


school speech teachers 
with their principals, and college and 
university speech teachers should make 
a greater effort to become acquainted 
with secondary school administrators in 
their area. Every principal contacted in 
connection with this study cooperated 
willingly in permitting his teachers to 
he interviewed, showed keen interest in 
the project, and requested a report of 
its results. The writers are convinced 
that personal contact with principals 
will help secure more active support of 
speech training in appropriate secondary 
school courses. 

The principal, obviously, is in a key 
position. He can encourage his social 
science faculty, and especially beginning 
teachers, to make greater use of speech 
methods in their classes. He can take 
steps to bring about changes in such 
factors as class size, physical arrangement 
and facilities in rooms, and the avail- 
ability of source materials, when these 
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are considered to be deterrents to the 
use of discussion methods. He can rec- 
ommend the hiring of social science 
teachers with training in speech. He 
can also recommend the hiring of speech 
majors with extensive preparation in 
social science to teach courses in social 
science as well as speech. He can en- 
courage the adaptation of social science 
course content to provide greater op- 
portunity for use of discussion. He can 
arrange workshops and institute pro- 
grams for study and training in discus- 
sion methodology. Finally, he can en- 
courage those members of his social 
science faculty who would profit by ad- 
ditional speech training to enroll in 
appropriate speech courses. 


Improvement of Speech Training of 
Teachers. The inadequate speech train- 
ing of the majority of social science 
teachers is another problem which 
should be solved. The reason most often 
given by teachers for not using the panel- 
forum method was that they were not 
trained in discussion. Even those who 
included the panel-forum were handi- 
capped by lack of training. As _ re- 
ported, thirty-four per cent of the teach- 
ers had no speech training in college. 
The other sixty-six per cent had taken 
at least one speech course. Few of these 
teachers, however, had taken a course in 
discussion. Part of the solution to the 
problem, therefore, is to urge teacher 
training institutions to encourage all 
social science majors to enroll in a course 
in discussion if they take only one speech 
course. Since discussion normally is an 
upper division course, with some pre- 
requisites, certain adjustments in speech 
department requirements seem to be 
necessary. 


No one course will completely solve 
the problem of speech training for social 
Courses in voice train- 
ing, public speaking, and teaching speech 


science teachers. 
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in the secondary schools will provide 
valuable additional training. The long 
range goal should be a minor in speech 
for all social science majors. College and 
university speech departments should 
think in terms of this goal, and should 
also explore the feasibility of encourag- 
ing preparation in the social sciences for 
speech majors as a means of enabling 
them to teach social science courses as 
well as speech. 

Improvement of Speech Training of 
Students. Seventy-five per cent of the 
teachers reported that they had students 
in each class who did not participate in 
panel-forums because of lack of speech 
training. This factor is related to the 
speech preparation and teaching skill of 
the teacher and to the composition of 
the class. It is also influenced by the 
extent of the curricular speech program. 
Teachers in the two high schools in one 
city, where a one semester course in 
speech is a requirement for all ninth 
grade pupils, found it relatively easier to 
include all students in panel-forums than 
teachers in high schools where speech 
classes were taken by only a small per- 
centage of the student body. Eventually, 
it is to be hoped that most schools will 
require a course in speech as a secondary 
school graduation requirement, or en- 
courage greater numbers to take such 
a course. However, this goal will not 
be achieved immediately. Other partial 
solutions must be sought. A number 
were suggested by the teachers inter- 
viewed. First, social science teachers 
themselves can provide more training in 
discussion. All teachers, and especially 
those in speech and social science, can 
develop the type of permissive classroom 
atmosphere in which the intellectual 
curiosity necessary to effective discussion 
can grow. Greater emphasis can be 
placed on student body speech activi- 
ties, especially discussion programs. Dem- 


onstrations of good discussions can be 
presented to the students. More effec. 
tive use can be made of audio-visual aids 
to discussion. Speech and social science, 
as well as speech and English teachers, 
can work cooperatively on some units 
of study. Other suggestions could be 
added to this list. All are necessary if 
progress toward adequate speech train- 
ing for students is to be made. 

Summary: The most important find. 
ings of this study are the following: 

1. Oral techniques were used exten- 
sively by all teachers interviewed. Eighty. 
three per cent of the teachers required 
oral reports of some or all students and 
all teachers required students to answer 
questions orally and to participate in 
informal class discussion. Only fifty-four 
per cent used the more specialized form 
of panel discussion. 

2. Of the teachers using the panel. 
forum method, one-third involved all 
students at least once during a semester, 
The number of students who partic 
ipated in panel-forum discussions in 
classes of the remaining two-thirds of 
the teachers ranged from a few to almost 
all. 

3. There was little emphasis on teach- 
ing discussion methods along with social 
science subject matter. Few teachers 
guided student preparation or partic 
ipated consistently in panel-forums. 

4. All teachers reported freedom of 
choice in the selection of oral teaching 
techniques. Administrative attitude was 
reported as being neutral. 

5. Excessive class size and physical 
set up were considered by some teachers 
to be factors which prevented effective 
use of discussion. 

6. Social science teachers generally 
lacked training in discussion. This fact 
and the large amount of subject matter 
to be covered were mentioned most fre 
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quently as factors preventing more ef- 
fective use of discussion. 
a. Three-fourths of teachers re- 
ported students in every class whose lack 
of speech training precluded their partic- 
ipation in panel-forums. 


the 


Conclusions: The following conclu- 
sions appear to the writers to be justi- 
fied: 

1. The subject matter of secondary 
shool social science courses lends itself 
to extensive utilization of speech activi- 
ties such as oral reporting, informal class 
discussion, and panel-forums. 

2. Solving the three major problems 
which prevent the effective use of dis- 
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cussion—the speech training of the 
teacher, the speech training of the stu- 
dent, and the attitude of the administra- 
tor—will aid in the solution of other 
problems presented in this study. 

3. Students, teachers, and adminis- 
trators need greater understanding of 
the role which the discussion method can 
play in training for effective citizen 
participation. 

4. College and university speech 
teachers, as well as secondary school 
speech teachers, must provide more lead- 
ership in searching for means of improv- 
ing speech training in secondary school 
social science classes. 























AUDIENCE ORIENTED TELEVISION 
FOR EDUCATION 


R. C. Norris 


ODAY there are almost four times 
pe many television stations in oper- 
ation in the United States as there were 
at the close of 1951. In some states, the 
ratio of new stations to old ones is as 
high as ten to one with the Federal 
Communications Commission receiving 
applications for new stations every day. 
While this means that many more people 
are being served by television then was 
the case two years ago, it also means 
that teachers in our public schools now 
have many times the opportunity to 
present educational programs via TV 
than they did in 1951. 

And though many school systems 
would prefer to have their own educa- 
tional television outlet, the cost of con- 
struction and operation of educational 
stations means that much educational 
television must be presented on local 
commercial stations. Whether this situa- 
tion is good or bad is not the argument 
of this article. Instead, the purpose 
here is to assist those teachers who wish 
to present programs over their local 
station by discussing with them the im- 
portance of having a definite audience in 
mind while preparing and _ presenting 
the program. 

There are a number of excellent books 
on the market which give information on 
such production problems as planning 
camera shots, building scenery, make-up, 
graphics, etc. A list of these publications 
is given at the end of the article. 

However, there are things even more 


Mr. Norris (M.A., Texas, 1950) is an Instructor 
in Speech and Production Manager, KWSC, State 
College of Washington. 


basic to good television—educational or 
commercial—than knowing which lens 
to use for a close-up, and how a red 
and white polka-dot dress will appear 
on the television screen. These things 
are important, but to consider them 
first is to put the well known cart be. 
fore the horse. Unfortunately, too many 
television “producers” 
that. 

Before beginning to plan any tele 
vision program, the teacher should be 
aware of the fact that there are different 


are doing just 


types of educational programs and that 
these types are determined largely by 
the audience served and the purpose of 
the program, and that these factors are 
interrelated. 

When any program producer (or call 
him the director if you prefer) can pin- 
point the purpose of his television pro 
gram and then describe the audience for 
which that program is being planned 
and produced, he has made the first 
and most important step in producing 
a successful program. In educational 
television where the purposes and audi- 
ences of the various kinds of programs 
which can be presented differ so greatly, 
this first step should be given very special 
consideration. 

Now just exactly what is meant here? 
What is meant by different kinds of 
educational programs? To illustrate, let 
us take one broad subject for an edu 
cational television program—arithmetic 
—and narrow it down into different pur 
poses and audiences. 


Program Purpose: To teach arithmetic to fourth- 
grade students in Centerville. 
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Program’s Audience: Fourth grade students in 
Centerville school system. 


Program Purpose: To excite the imagination of 
pre-school children by showing how many 
interesting things they will be able to do 
with arithmetic. 

Pre-school children in 


Program’s Audience: 


Centerville. 


Program make friends for the 
school by showing how well arithmetic is 
being taught in the fourth grades in Center- 
ville. 


Purpose: To 


Program’s Audience: Adults in the Centerville 
area who feel that the “three R’s” are not 
being properly taught in Centerville. 


In each of the programs above, arith- 
metic formed the broad background for 
the program, but in each instance the 
purpose is different and with each 
change of purpose, the nature: of the 
audience changed. It follows, also, that 
the program designed for the pre-school 
children would probably hold little in- 
terest for an adult audience, nor should 
it. If adults do view the program, the 
show’s director would be pleased because 
the size of his audience has been in- 
creased, but there is no valid reason for 
him to try to please both audiences. In 
this case pre-school children are his 
primary target and all other viewers are 
a bonus. 

Now, because program purpose and 
audience served are so interrelated, let 
us pause for a brief examination of this 
thing called mass audience. 

It is misleading to think in terms of 
the television audience. The proper ap- 
proach is to think in terms of TV au- 
diences. And you should decide to which 
TV audience you wish to appeal. To 
ignore this important concept wouid 
be like “teaching math” without regard 
to whether it was being taught to fifth 
graders as arithmetic, to eleventh graders 
% solid geometry, or to college juniors 
% integral calculus. 


Sex and age are perhaps our two 
best criteria for judging audiences. It 
should go without saying that many 
things which appeal to men do not 
necessarily appeal to women and vice 
versa. Men are more generally interested 
in sports than women, while women 
generally show more interest in home- 
making programs. A frothy love story 
would not be as likely to hold the at- 
tention of teen-age boys as it would teen- 
age girls. 

While it should be apparent that sex 
is an important factor in determining 
what will appeal to an audience, age is 
perhaps an even more important one. 
Just as it is the teacher’s job to know 
how to appeal to various age groups, so 
is it the TV program builder’s job to 
understand the desires of various age 
groups. Think for yourself what type of 
television programs appeal to adults 
that do not appeal to second grade stu- 
dents. News, of course, is an excellent 
example, and speaking broadly, sophisti- 
cated comedy is another. But what is 
of prime importance to the program 
director is an understanding of why 
various types of programs appeal to 
groups of people. Why do adults show 
a greater preference for news than do 
children; why do women prefer home- 
making programs; why do children en- 
joy dramatized stories of adventure? A 
vast knowledge of broadcasting is not 
necessary to answer these questions, 
rather does one need to understand (and 
like) people, and to appreciate their 
needs. 


As a third factor in judging the nature 
of your audience, you may consider its 
vocational interest. Is your audience 
composed primarily of farmers, or of 
city-dwelling office workers? Are you in- 
terested in reaching coal miners or col- 
lege professors? And having discovered 
which your audience is, your next step, 
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of course, is to discover how to appeal 
to this audience. How can you appeal 
specifically to rural viewers? Or spe- 
cifically to urbanites? How do their 
tastes differ? Again, you should analyze 
the type of people which make up your 
audience. Ask yourself “what kind of 
person is the farmer?” Well, he is a 
realist. He makes things grow by the 
sweat of his brow. He is a doer, rather 
than a thinker. It is a challenge to 
figure out what kind of program will 
appeal the most to the particular audi- 
ence you have in mind, but it is also one 
of the most fascinating and rewarding 
aspects of TV program building. And 
it is the responsibility of the program 
director to guide the program so that it 
will appeal to its intended audience. 


It should not be for the 


teacher to have to spend four years in 


necessary 


college studying radio and/or television 
to be able to define the purpose of her 
TV program; define its audience and 
then decide how best to appeal to that 
audience. This is something which any 
intelligent observer of people should be 
able to do, but to begin your under- 
standing of audience the following 
might be tried. 


Have the students in your classes re- 
port on the program preferences of their 
parents, grandparents, older brothers 
and friends. Classify these findings by 
sex, age, and vocational groupings. In 
many instances the vocational groupings 
will be homogeneous, depending on the 
location of the scheol, 7.e., in a rural 
district, mining district, center of a 
large city, etc. Then see if the prefer- 
ences fall into somewhat of a pattern. 

Do the older people in your commun- 
ity prefer informational programs to 
comedy? Do the young married people 
prefer popular music to classical? 

Now, how do you act on the informa- 
tion gained from the survey your stu- 


dents have made for you? It should not 
follow that if your survey shows that 
the majority of the adults in your com. 
munity prefer hillbilly music, that the 
only program you can produce which 
they will view must be a_ hillbilly 
music show. This finding does give you 
a definite clue, however, as to the vocab. 
ulary you should use in building a pro. 
gram for this audience. Naturally, you 
should not lose sight of your responsi- 
bility as an educator: as a representative 
of your school and as its ambassador to 
the community. You are charged with 
presenting meaningful information to 
the above audience without insulting its 
intelligence, talking over its head, or 
degrading the school. 


\ccept what you can find out about 
your audience as signposts that will 
guide you in making its members feel 
comfortable while viewing your pro 
gram. If, for example, you discover that 
the larger portion of the audience you 
wish to reach listens to the Dow-Jones 
Stock Averages over the radio, that they 
seldom miss an NBC Symphony broad- 
cast, that they enjoy serious science dem- 
onstrations on television, then you have 
definite information that can guide you 
to the type of program which you can 
produce in terms of vocabulary and it 
formational content. If, on the other 
hand, vou learn that the audience you 
wish to reach has as its favorite program 
The Grand Ole Opry, you should know 
that you must make your presentation 
informal (though still meaningful) and 
to scale down your vocabulary from 
what it would be for the other audience. 


And, it also follows that the educator 
may fall short of his responsibility if he 
does not aim his program slightly above 
the head of his audience. Not so much 
so that you go completely over the audi: 
ence’s head, but enough so as to give 
each member of the audience something 
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to reach for and still feel that he can 
grasp it. 

It is unfortunate that so many of the 
made here are of such a 
generalized nature, but in defense of 
this, it should be pointed out that the 
program needs of audiences differ widely 
from locality to locality and specific in- 
stances cannot be given for each pro- 
gram need. 


statements 


However, the following program anal- 
ysis may help to clarify some of the 
points discussed. 


Let us say that you are approached 
by your principal to do a television 
program. He informs you that several 
parents have complained to him about 
“this messy old chemistry their children 
are taking.” The principal has come 
to vou because as the school’s speech 
teacher he feels that you can put to- 
gether a program that will. be interesting 
and still put across the necessary mes- 
sage (basic showmanship). The prob- 
lem, then, is one of explaining to the 
adults of students 
profit from a study of high school chem- 
istry, 


vour locality how 
Let us assume also that your 
school is located in a farm area. 

Your audience, then, is composed 
largely of rural viewers, and through a 
Classroom survey you discover that this 
audience TV news, 
weather, and farm reports, and limits 
most of its music time to hillbilly tunes. 
This finding gives you insight into the 
general cultural level of your audience 
and lets you know that it seems to prefer 


always watches 


factual, meaningful programs to drama 
or comedy.t You reason, then, that you 


need to show this audience how high . 


school chemistry is meaningful in terms 
of better farm work. 


1 Audiences of a higher cultural level would 
formally turn to printed sources for infor- 
Mational matter, while this audience would 


Probably turn to radio or television for infor- 
Mation, 
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Your chemistry teacher should have 
no trouble explaining how a student 
who takes chemistry is in a position to 
choose better fertilizers for the farm, 
or better insecticides, and how the girls 
will know more about home canning or 
preserving after studying chemistry. 
From your understanding of this audi- 
ence, you also know that you must keep 
the vocabulary used from becoming 
cluttered with words that only a Ph.D. 
in chemistry would understand. And 
you can also reason from the purpose 
of the show that it would be wise to use 
students as performers demonstrating 
what they actually have learned from 
chemistry and how they can apply this 
to their farm life. 


In closing, it should be pointed out 
again that the importance of having a 
definite audience in mind when plan- 
ning an educational TV program can- 
not be stressed too often. And of equal 
importance is the need to understand 
this audience and spend some time 
thinking out how best to appeal to it. 
Just as the teacher adjusts her vocabu- 
lary and means of appeal in accordance 
with the class she is teaching, 1.e., kinder- 
garten, fifth grade, high school seniors, 
or adult evening class, so should the 
TV director make allowances for his 
audience. The time spent in deciding 
how best to wrap the educational pack- 
age you wish to present via television has 
direct bearing on the success of the 
program. 

In a future article, I would like to 
discuss some of the TV production prob- 
lems involving script and general camera 
planning. But for now, in addition to 
the following bibliography, here are a 
few simple “do’s and don’t’s” which may 
guide you in putting your program be- 
fore the cameras. 


1. Don’t talk about a thing if you 
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can show it: let radio talk about it; 
television is visual. 

2. Don’t try to develop more than 
one main point or idea in a given pro- 
gram. 

3. Do coach your performers to speak 
more slowly on television than would 
be normal on radio. 

1. Do let the local TV station advise 
you in matters of make-up, costume, and 
size of maps, charts, and titles used. 
They know what will televise best on 
their own cameras. 
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MARINE CORPS TECHNIQUES FOR 
TEACHING EFFECTIVE SPEAKING 


John O. Anderson 


HE speech class is meeting for the 
first time. The instructor enters, 
takes the roll, dispenses with necessary 
first-day details, and then launches into 
an explanation of the course. All too 
frequently, part of this explanation is: 
“Naturally we don’t expect to make 
good speakers out of you in this course 
because we are dealing only with the 
elementary phases of effective speak- 
ing.” On other occasions the instructor 
does not actually say the words but his 
attitude implies the same meaning. In 
either case, the result is the same: the 
student begins the course negatively 
rather than positively. 

Every beginning speech teacher 
should realize that, generally speaking, 
he faces a class heavily weighted with 
students who do not particularly desire 
to be there. Some are there because the 
course is required; others because they 
need a course with that number of 
credit hours and it is the only one open; 
sll others are there because they be- 
lieve that here is a “cinch” course; 
then, finally, the few who actually want 
the information and experience to be 
gained. Attitudes, then, range from 
negative to neutral to positive. Natural- 
ly, the speech teacher finds his biggest 
job with the first two categories and 
these two combined may form by far 


the largest portion of the class. 


Mr. Anderson (Ph.D., Ohio State University, 
1950) is an Assistant Professor of Speech at 
Southern Illinois University. He is a Captain 
in the United States Marine Corps Reserve and 
recently returned from a 19 month tour of ac- 
‘we duty. While on active duty he served on 
ihe staff of the Second Marine Air Wing Leader- 
sip School at Cherry Point, North Carolina. 


It is true that time is short, but to 
the good teacher this does not mean 
that only a little can be accomplished. 
Rather, it means that methods must be 
derived which will permit the effective 
presentation of the material the students 
need in the amount of time available. 
In the opinion of this writer such a 
program will center around the concept 
of how good the student can get and 
not how good he cannot get. 

What are some of the evidences of 
such a program? How can time be 
utilized to the fullest? Just how much 
information can the student grasp and 
put into practice in a short period of 
time? Perhaps it would be stimulating 
to look at a well-functioning program 
and the principles involved. The pro- 
gram referred to is a military one at 
the Second Marine Air Wing Leader- 
ship School at Cherry Point, North 
Carolina.t It faces the same problems 
found institu- 
Actually, the shortage of time 
factor is accentuated in the case of the 
military, and therefore, effective train- 
ing is of the greatest importance because 
in some instances life and death hang 
in the balance. It is worthwhile to 
note that the program mentioned 
functions effectively because of good 
planning and _ wholehearted _partici- 


in civilian educational 
tions. 


1 Students are staff non-commissioned officers 
with a great spread in background. It is not 
uncommon for educational background to range 
from third or fourth grade educations to col- 
lege graduates in the same class. Likewise it is 
not uncommon for age groups to extend from 
early twenties to the forties. An officer’s course 
is now also taught. 
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pation on the part of the staff. The 
whole philosophy here seems to be in 
accord with that statement connected 
rather nebulously with someone in the 
armed services which says, “The dif- 
ficult done immediately, a 
slight delay will be tolerated for the 
impossible.” 


must be 


Analysis of the school curriculum 
reveals that the course “Techniques of 
Military Instruction” has much in com- 
mon with a basic speech class. At the 
above mentioned school, the student is 
given 36 hours of classroom work which 
include presentation of information by 
the instructor and _ student partici- 
pation. The goal of this short, con- 
centrated course is to train instructors, 
first, by helping the students become 
proficient in speaking techniques, and 
secondly, by giving them sufficient in- 
formation on the teaching processes. 
This emphasis on instruction and the 
speaking involved comes from the well- 
founded belief that to “Know your job 
is one of the 
fundamental principles of good leader- 
ship. The success with which the above 


goals are achieved is astounding to the 


and be able to teach it” 


onlooker and attests to the soundness 
of the methods utilized. 


Realism demands recognition of the 
fact that it is impossible for the average 
teacher of speech to duplicate in every 
detail the fine organization to be found 
at the Leadership School. Chief among 
the factors that are not within the 
reach of the speech teacher would be an 
excellent art and visual aids depart- 
ment operated exclusively for the 
school. The common points, however, 
are much more prevalent than the un- 
common. Probably the two most com- 
mon and important problems faced by 
both the instructors at the Leadership 
School and the teachers of speech are: 


short 


short—too 
everything one would like. 


1. Time is to do 


ho 
. 


Many students dislike being there, 
Why this is so has already been 
explained with reference to the 
speech The leadership in. 
structors frequently find themselves 
faced with angry and disgruntled 
students who dislike being ordered 
away from their daily routines and 
into a school situation which will 
demand all of their time for a four 
week period. 

Here problems. How 
the Leadership School has solved them 
may be helpful to the teacher of speech. 
The principles involved can _ best be 
discussed by 


class. 


are common 


grouping the material 
under several main headings. These 
would be: (1) Start right, (2) Set the 
(3) Foster Esprit de Corps, 
(4) Develop meaningful critiques, (5) 
Evaluate the program. 


example, 


Start Right. 
achieved by rushing into the class with 
a big sales talk on the merits of e 
fective speaking but rather through 
scrupulous attention to detail. The stu- 
dent’s first impression of the class is 
important and may be a lasting one. 
This is especially true for those who are 
partly or completely 
small portion who are positive pose no 
problem unless the teacher creates one. 
Two things must be achieved. First, 
there is the problem of convincing the 
student that the school or class is good; 
second, the transformation of attitudes 
to the positive side must be begun. The 
Leadership School approaches this first 
problem carefully. Every detail has 
been worked out for maximum effect. 
On arrival at the school every student 
finds that he as an individual is & 
pected and welcomed. He finds his 
name already on lockers and desks; he 
is shown through the school, issued 


The right start is not 


negative. The 
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materials, and he meets 


books and 
evervone with whom he will come in 


contact during the course. Any last- 
minute changes are taken care of on the 
spot, even to the extent of handing each 
student corrected sheets 
which have been made up and mimeo- 
graphed in a matter of minutes. All of 
this indicates to the student that here 
is a well-organized, functioning unit. 


information 


to be 
achieved is to start the transformation 


The next important thing 
of attitude toward the positive side. 
The next part of the orientation pro- 
sram is calculated to do just this. In a 
group meeting of the thirty students 
and the instructors the students are in- 
formed of every aspect of the course. 
Fach instructor greets the students, ex- 
plains his course briefly and gives the 
achieved. A 
distributed 


major objectives to be 


master schedule is which 
outlines the entire course. The point is 
heavilv stressed that the instructor is 
there to help the student at any time. 
This is emphasized by the distribution 
and explanation of the SQ3R study 
method,? developed at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, for feel that their 


study methods are inadequate. 


those who 


The next step is for each student to 
get on his feet and introduce himself. 
This makes him feel a little more at ease 
with his Then 
comes the final phase in orientation. 
Students still do not like the idea of 
being there. 


new acquaintances. 


They have made a big 
isue of not liking it to themselves and 
even to The tensions which 


aroused must be released 


others. 
have been 


?Further information concerning this very 
fine method can be found in the book Effective 
‘tudy written by F. P. Robinson and published 
oy Harper & Brothers. This is not only an excel- 
‘ent presentation of the SQs3R Study method 
but also contains much useful information con- 
‘rning improvement in specific areas such as 


leading, writing skills, mathematics, and con- 
centration. 


before wholehearted acceptance of the 
program is possible. This is accom- 
plished in seminar groups of six stu- 
dents and one instructor. Here the 
student is encouraged to give vent to 
his feelings and ask any questions he 
has. The instructor accepts the students 
regardless of attitude, answers questions, 
and encourages group interaction. Once 
the point is put across that the school 
itself had nothing to do with selecting 
the students and that the only function 
of the school is to achieve an edu- 
cational objective, the students become 
more receptive. They are able to justify 
a transfer of tensions away from the 
school and begin to appreciate strong 
points in instruction and realize how 
they can benefit from the course. Ob- 
viously, the entire transformation does 
not take place in one easy lesson, but 
the groundwork is laid and, for the 
most part, those who have not accepted 
the program by the end of the orienta- 
iton period have at least adopted an 
attitude of suspended judgment from 
which they can be pushed into total 
acceptance simply by well-directed class- 
work. 

The question at this point is: “Just 
how can all of this be applied to the 
speech class which is not military in any 
way?” In ways the teacher of 
speech has a much more simplified task 
than that faced by the Leadership 
School but he still has to achieve the 
same two goals in his initial meeting. 


some 


He must prove that there is something 
to be learned in his class by giving the 
students a preview of the strong, clear- 
cut, and well-organized program that is 
to be presented to them. The ways in 
which this can be done are limited 
only by the teacher’s imagination and 
ingenuity. An attractive syllabus or 
master plan which outlines interesting 
and functional projects to be partici- 
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pated in are steps in the right direction. 
To bring about the necessary change 
in attitudes is as important here as in 
the Leadership School. Here again, the 
task of the speech teacher is simplified 
since most students realize that the in- 
structor is not personally responsible for 
their being there. The acceptance of 
the student without an overt attempt 
to change his attitude is usually an in- 
ducement to an open-minded approach 
to the course. A short class discussion 
of possible advantages to be derived 
from the course usually results in the 
students talking themselves into the 
idea that this type of experience will 
be advantageous. In the process they 
voice their views and experience a 
wholesome change of attitude followed 
by the same type of tension release 
that is accomplished in the seminar 


groups held by the Leadership School. 


Set the Example. Probably the most 
outstanding part of the Leadership 
School program is not even listed in 
the curriculum. This is the setting of the 
proper example in everything every in- 
does. This is especially em- 
phasized with respect to presentation 
techniques and should also be of vital 
importance to every teacher of speech. 
The philosophy is that, with good ex- 
amples before them, the men will learn 
more about the proper way to present 
material just through incidental ob- 
servation than they could learn with 
considerably more effort if left to 
transfer information from lectures to 
performance without the good example. 


structor 


The speech teacher’s goal is to teach 
the student how to present the spoken 
word in an effective manner. Nothing is 
so detrimental to the achieving of that 
goal as a poor example in the teacher 
himself. “Do as I say, not as I do” is 
not enough. The setting of a good 
example is not a shifting word form to 


be exhibited now and then, but rather 
a constant use of good speech at all 
times. Inherent in the desire to set , 
good example is the desire to continue 
to improve as a teacher. If this desire 
is properly developed, the teacher wil] 
obtain help and criticism from fellow 
teachers. This was practiced to a high 
degree at the Leadership School. This 
writer has seen as many as four ip 
structors working together to construct 
an introduction to a class period, the 
objective being to stimulate the stu. 
dents and make them eager to receive 
the material about to be presented. Too 
many speech teachers find themselves in 
the somewhat embarrassing position of 
attempting to explain to the student 
how important a good introduction is 
when he himself started his lecture that 
day with, “Today we _ will 
Chapter Four.” 

Foster Esprit de Corps. The Marine 
Corps has long been envied for its 
ability to achieve undying spirit and 


discuss 


devotion in its members. No one would 
deny that this same spirit would be of 
advantage in any organization. The 
speech class is no exception. It may be 
oversimplification, but in the opinion 
of this writer the achievement of this 
spirit involves the following maxims: 
Make it tough—Make it attainable— 
Make it meaningful. This philosophy 
should be present in every speech class. 


Develop Meaningful Critiques. It is 
common knowledge that for effective 
learning to take place the student must 
have a knowledge of the results of his 
efforts. School systems today are full of 
instances of apparent indifference om 
the part of the teacher to this important 
principle. Examinations without discus 
sion are a prime example. The teacher 
of speech is fortunate in that the very 
nature of his subject lends itself t 


effective learning through student pat 
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ticipation. The full utilization of this 
fact, however, depends on how mean- 
ingfu! the teacher can make each bit of 
student activity. Above all, it depends 
on how vividly he presents information 
which will help the student reinforce 
those things that he did well and 
systematically set about to correct those 
that weakened his effectiveness. 

In the course at the Leadership 
School a great deal of thought was 
given to this problem. Shortage of time 
limited each student to four opportuni- 
ties to make presentations. This meant 
that each of those opportunities had to 
be utilized to the fullest. Some of the 
critique techniques found to be most 
effective were: 

(a) Drawing a profile of effectiveness 
immediately following the presentation. 
This was accomplished by means of 
(1) class participation, (2) mimeo- 
graphed rating sheets, (3) the same rat- 
ing sheet form superimposed on trans- 
parent material, and (4) a visual aids 
projector for transparencies. As the in- 
dividual made his presentation each 
member of the class rated him on the 
the mimeographed rating sheet. When 
the presentation was completed the 
members of the class exchanged rating 
sheets so that no one reported results 
from a paper he had marked. The per- 
son conducting the critique then plotted 
the speaker’s effectiveness. This was 
done by writing with wax pencil on the 
transparency rating sheet. Through the 
use of the projector this plotting was 
projected on a large screen. A show of 
hands indicated how many of the class 
had rated the speaker as above average, 
average, or below average in each of the 
critique categories. The individual who 
had made the presentation could see 
the strong and weak points in the light 
of audience reaction rather than simply 
an instructor’s grade or comments. 


This method was not used as a means 
of grading but simply as a tool to help 
the student increase his effectiveness. 
This technique has one drawback in 
that it does take more time than some 
other methods. It may be most practical 
if used only once or twice during the 
course. 


(b) Straight instructor critique. This 
is the old standby for many an in- 
structor. He simply indicates the strong 
and weak points and utilizes comments 
from the class to fill in and assist him. 


The chief advantage of this type of 
critique is the speed with which it can 
be given. The disadvantage is that the 
instructor is the kev figure and most of 
the class members do not participate. 


(c) The audience critique. Here the 
instructor utilizes the discussion ap- 
proach with both the instructor and 
students conducting. The _ instructor 
may call on any member of the class to 
lead the discussion. This demands an 
alert appraisal of the presentation and 
keeps students thinking at all times. 


(d) In the final method, combinations 
and variations of all the above includ- 
ing utilization of the tape recorder to 
supplement the discussion are used. 


It is important that the student re- 
ceive his critique from the class and 
the instructor rather than just the in- 
structor. The group interaction is very 
important in the wholehearted accept- 
ance of the critique on the part of the 
student. 


Evaluate the Course. No course is so 
good that it cannot be improved. Gen- 
erally speaking no one is in a better 
position to evaluate the course than 
the students who have just completed it. 
If the instructor will encourage student 
rating and suggestions, he will often 
receive valuable ideas for improvement. 


: 
: 
: 
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One phase might well be a frank class 
discussion; a second, written student 
criticisms without signatures. Such stu- 
dent evaluation will often surprise an 
instructor as did the young sergeant 
when he pointed out that a few smiles by 
staff members the first day of the course 
would have helped considerably. Here 
was a the instructors had 
become so intent on presenting clear 
cut explanations of the course to fol- 
low that they inadevertently neglected 
the important element of pleasantness. 


case where 


Actually, the teacher of speech is on 
the spot. If, with all of his knowledge 
concerning proper presentation tech- 
niques, he does not stand out in the 
minds of the students as a superior 
teacher, he has very little chance of get- 
ting them to accept his teachings. On 
every faculty will be found individuals 
who pay no attention to such things as 
good eye contact, good utilization of 
voice, control of distracting mannerisms 
and other important items. Woe unto 
the speech teacher who is ranked by 
the students in the same category with 
these people. 


CONCLUSION 

This article has attempted to bring 
into focus old principles of effective 
teaching made workable and effective 
through their utilization in one military 
school. Implications for the speech 
teacher have been pointed out where 
analogy was possible. In a nutshell, the 
speech teacher has been urged to utilize 
these and other realistic principles to 
improve his course. These principles are 
especially applicable in the situation 
where time is at a premium. 

It is not too melodramatic to point 
out that in the military history-shaping 
events often depend upon the calibre of 
training the individual receives. It 
would be going too far to indicate that 
the speech teacher holds such a heavy 
responsibility in his hands. Neverthe- 
less, every speech teacher has seen stu- 
dents develop a sense of self confidence 
and self reliance through knowledge of 
the techniques of effective oral expres- 
sion. Even though the handicap of lack 
of time is present the student has every 
right to expect and find a well-qualified, 
conscientious, and effective instructor in 
the “Speech Teacher.” 
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THE GRADUATE RECORD EXAMINATIONS 
ADVANCED SPEECH TEST 


Franklin H. Knower 


HE academic discipline we call 
Zz Speech is growing up. While to 
some the struggle to set up independent 
organizations of workers in the various 
specialized areas of the profession sug- 
gest that we do not yet have a unified 
discipline, there is abundant evidence 
that we are maturing. One of these bits 
of evidence is the cooperation of three of 
our major associations in work on The 
Graduate Record Ad- 
vanced Speech ‘Test. 


Examinations 


Our five major national organizations 
publish six professional journals. There 
are a number of additional regional and 
special journals which we support. The 
largest of our organizations has about 
4,500 members. The number of bache- 
lor degree graduates who major in speech 
is in the upper half of the college de- 
partments with undergraduate majors. 
Well over 500 colleges permit an under- 
graduate major in speech. We have con- 
ferred approximately 10,000 master’s de- 
grees and doctorates in 
speech. Our leading journal has review- 
ed over 2,000 books in the field. 


about 1,000 


One further way in which the field of 
speech can demonstrate its readiness to 
take its place among our leading aca- 
demic disciplines is to provide a better 
examination program to test the accom- 
plishments of our undergraduates and 
their readiness to pursue advanced or 
graduate studies in this field of knowl- 
edge. This is the principal purpose 
of The Graduate Record: Examinations. 


Mr. Knower (Ph.D., Minnesota, 1933) is Pro- 
fessor of Speech, The Ohio State University. 


Some may ask if this can be done mean- 
ingfully in a field such as ours with its 
many area interests. Our professional 
associations believed it could be done. 
Educational Testing Service, the profes- 
sional organization which assists in the 
development and is responsible for the 
publication and administration of these 
tests, believed it could be done. 


Our first Association Committee, un- 
der the chairmanship of Professor W. 
Hayes Yeager, made initial arrangements 
with Educational Testing Service and 
carried out the initial planning for this 
test. Under the guidance of Professor 
Alan Monroe who was the second chair- 
man of the committee, the first items 
were collected. Beginning in the fall of 
1951 the writer was appointed chairman 
of the committee which continued the 
preparation of test items. Early in 1952 
a schedule was set up with Educational 
Testing Service for the completion of 
our work on the test. 


The test has been developed for 
graduating seniors or first-year graduate 
students majoring in speech. It is de- 
signed to cover the several sub-areas of 
the field in a systematic and balanced 
manner. The report by Hargis in the 
February 1950 issue of The Quarterly 
Journal of Speech on the courses com- 
monly covered in the undergraduate ma- 
jor was of great help to the committee. 
The indexes of our literature, the ex- 
periences of the committee and critics 
of the test, as well as the trial run on 
test items, contributed to the determina- 
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tion of the ultimate selection of area- 
test ratios. 

The several areas and topics on which 
test items were based in each area were: 
General 

I Philosophy and Educational Psychol- 


Speech 


ogy of Speech 
Il Personality and Adjustment 
III Voice 
IV Articulation and Phonetics 
V Language and Semantics 
VI Behavior Symbolism 
VII Thought-Organization 
VIII Literature in Speech Education 
IX Research, Measurement 


Public Address 
I Source Materials, Evidence, Purpose 
II Adaptation to Audience 
III Organization of Materials 
IV Style 
V_ Debate 
VI Discussion 
VIL Parliamentary 
VIII Persuasion 
IX Special Speech Types 
X Classical Rhetoric 


Procedure 


Theatre 

I History and Criticism 
Greek 
Medieval- Renaissance 
Elizabethan-English 
Modern Europe 
:. Modern American 
II Play Production 
Design 
Construction, Painting 
Lighting 
Make-up 
Direction 
Acting 
G. General 


moob > 


AMO Ow > 


Speech and Hearing Disorders 
I Voice Disorders 
II Articulation Disorders 
III Stuttering 
IV Organic Disorders of Speech 
V Hearing Theory 
VI Hearing Testing and Rehabilitation 
VII Speech Physiology 
VIII Acoustics of Speech and Voice 


Radio and Television 
I Current Commercial Practices 
II Radio Program Production Practices 


THE SPEECH 


TEACHER 
III Authors of Texts and Plays (Radio 
and TV) 
IV History and Governmental Relation. 
ships 


V_ Audience Measurement 
VI Television Program Production Prac. 
tices 
VIL Writing Techniques 


Oral Interpretation 


Some seven to eight hundred items 
were collected and prepared for the first 
inspection of the committee. After pre- 
hundred and 
fifty-three of these items were duplicated 
and submitted to five additional critic 


liminary selection four 


in graduate schools across the country, 
The committee met for two days with 
representatives of Educational Testing 
Service and on the basis of this criticism 
selected and prepared a total of four 
hundred and ninety test items for three 
forms of the trial test, two to be admin- 
istered to graduating seniors in May and 
one to be administered to first year 
graduate students during the summer 
term of 1952. Some items from the spring 
tests were also included among those se- 
lected for the summer test. Twenty-eight 
institutions administered more 
forms of this trial test. Educational Test- 
ing Service then submitted these test 
items to statistical analysis and prepared 
a detailed report for the committee. 


one or 


The committee met again for two days 
in October, 1952 and, on the basis of the 
criticisms received and the item analysis, 
prepared the final test. Experience indi- 
cated that two hundred and seventy of 
these items was an appropriate number 
for a three-hour examination. With some 
minor revisions and additions we found 
that the trial tests gave us an adequate 
number of satisfactory test items. Items 
were selected on the bases of item-test 
validity, difficulty, coverage within the 
major areas, and area-test proportions. 

Although The Speech Association of 
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America initiated arrangements for this 
project with Educational Testing Serv- 
ice, the committee from the first con- 
sidered this a joint project of The 
Speech Association of America, The 
\merican Speech and Hearing Associa- 
\merican Educational 
Committee mem- 
bers from the cooperating organizations 


tion, and The 


Theatre Association. 


contributed substantially to the project: 
Although a much larger number of the 
members of our associations contributed 
to the test in one way or another, the 
major work on the test was done by the 
ommittee appointed from this group by 
Educational Testing Service. It consisted 
Curtis of the 
State University of Iowa, Professor Del- 
of the University of 


of Professor James F. 


win Dusenbury 


Florida, Professor Garnet Garrison of 
the University of Michigan, Professor 
Alan H. Monroe of Purdue University, 
and the writer. 


The test is published by Educational 
Testing Service and is known as the 
Graduate Record Examinations Ad- 
vanced Speech Test. Educational Test- 
ing Service is a non-profit corporation 
set up to develop and maintain the 
highest possible standards in test con- 
struction and administration. Our aca- 
demic discipline is fortunate in having 
their services available to us. Arrange- 
ments for administration of this test 
may be made with Educational Testing 
Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, New 
Jersey. 











BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PUPPETRY FOR THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Geraldine Garrison 


HE values of the puppet show for 
B hen rom in the elementary school 
are very like those of creative dramatics. 
Sharing in either activity gives children 
a chance to learn through a meaningful 
experience, to accept responsibilities of 
the group, and to express themselves cre- 
atively. In addition, however, puppetry 
allows them to acquire skill in working 
with their hands, in designing, making, 
and manipulating puppets. Further- 
more, children frequently feel freer to 
express themselves when they are han- 
dling the dolls. They enjoy the complete 
make-believe of the play. 

Teachers make use of puppets in the 
classroom because of these values. Thev 
frequently note the children’s interest 
in a particular story and direct it to pup- 
petry; as a result, the children play the 
story for the sheer fun it gives them. In 
other instances, the teacher uses puppets 
in relationship to an area the children 
are studying. He encourages the children 
to make a variety of kinds of puppets 
and puppet stages. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Batchelder, Marjorie, The Puppet The- 
atre Handbook. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1947, 293 p. Describes 
planning the show, constructing the 
puppets, planning the costumes, writ- 
ing the play, and producing the show. 
Contains many excellent illustrations. 


Miss Garrison (Ph.D., Columbia) is Consultant, 
Speech and Hearing Services, Connecticut State 
Department of Education, Hartford. This 
bibliography is one of the several prepared by 
the Association Committee on Problems in the 
Elementary School, of which Mardel Ogilvie 
is chairman. 


“Behind the Scenes with Doll Actors.” 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia and 
Fact-Index, Vol. 11, 1953. pp. 439-42. 
Relates briefly the history of puppetry, 
Gives directions for constructing string 
puppets and the puppet stage. Con- 
tains good illustrations. 

Biggs, Mary and Adeline Gilbert, “Hand 
Puppets from Light Bulbs,” School 
Arts, 41 (Sept. 1941), p. 18. Describes 
the use of old light bulbs by fifth 
grade girls to make puppet heads. Il- 
lustrated. 

Black, Alan, “Puppetry . . . Will Unite 
the Home, School and Community,” 
School Arts, 41 (Sept. 1941), pp. 27. 
Discusses the activities of a family 
that led to a puppet theatre which 
produced plays for school and com- 
munity enterprises. A Chinese pro- 
duction served both to raise money 
for a worthwhile cause and for corre: 
lation with school interests. Includes 
many pictures of the shows. 

Brady, Florence A., “The Use of Mar- 
ionettes in Literature,” The Elemen- 
tary English Review, 22 (May 1945), 
pp. 182-85. Gives ideas for using pup- 
pets in classroom studies: arithmetic, 
music, reading, art, geography, history, 
health, and citizenship. Shows how 
many children can share in a puppet 
show. 

Brush, E. Ann, “A Big Christmas Order,” 
The Grade Teacher, 67 (Nov. 1949), 
p. 35- Gives a Christmas play in one 
scene for twelve characters and carol- 
ers. Suitable for intermediate grades. 
Illustrated. 

Brush, E. Ann, “At the Fairy Pond,” 
American Childhood, 34 (April 1949), 
pp. 21-22. Presents a puppet play; the 
characters are butterfly, elf, cattail, 
frog, dragonfly, flower, weedy, and 
shears. Suitable for lower and middle 
grades. 

Burkholder, Marguerite, “Hi! Ho! Meet 
the Marionettes,” American Child- 
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hood, 32 (Sept. 1946), pp. 7-12. Gives 
easy to follow instructions for making 
string puppets and stages. Excellent 
patterns and drawings of head, hands, 
feet, and body. Many _ illustrations. 
Suitable for middle grade children. 

Bufano, R., Magic Strings. New York, 
Macmillan, 1939. Contains nine plays 
for puppets. Inc ludes Hansel and Gre- 
tel and The Park is a Jungle. 

Buscher, Elsie M., “The Gingerbread 
ov,” The Instructor, 60 (April 1951), 
p. 42. Shows drawings for producing 
the story of the Gingerbread Boy, 
as a puppet play. Presents drawings 
for the stage, scenery, animals, and 
“people” puppets. Puppets can be op- 
erated either by hand or strings. 


Bushong, Margaret, “Pulling the 
Strings,” Recreation, 39 (Aug. 1945), 


p. 239-40. Discusses in a general way 
puppet plays as a recreation at home 
as well as at school. 

Carroll, Clark Lucille, “Hand Puppets 
and a Puppet Stage,” The Instructor, 
59 (Nov. 1950), p. 42. Explains the 
activities of second grade children in 
working out a puppet play from the 
stories, Red Ridinghood and Rapun- 
zel. The heads were made from paper 
and painted; yarn was glued on for 
hair. Illustrated. 

Childcraft Advisory Service, What Can 
I Do Now, Mother? (Special Report 
No. 18), Chicago, Field Enterprises, 
Inc., 1949, 120 p. Describes the con- 
struction of animals, toys, and mate- 
rials that may be used in a marionette 
production. Contains many good illus- 
trations. 

“Circus Clowns,” The Instructor. 60 
June 1951), pp. 38-41. Gives easy di- 
rections, patterns, and _ illustrations 
which first grade children can use to 
make clowns from construction paper, 
pipe cleaners, and scraps of cloth. 
Clowns can be used either as hand or 
string puppets. 

Clark, Gertrude M., “Creative Expres- 
sion Through Puppetry,” Elementary 
English, 27 (Feb. 1950), pp. 88-go. 
Presents an account of a year’s lan- 
guage unit centered around the theme 
of puppetry. Discusses objectives, ac- 
tivities carried out, different programs 
produced, and the educational and 
social values realized through the unit. 


or 
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Commanda, Gislea, “Children Can 
Make Successful Puppets,” School Arts, 
50 (Jan. 1951), pp. 176-77. Gives direc- 
tions for making puppet heads model- 
ed from clay and for making the 
bodies of hand puppets from cloth. 
Illustrated. 


Conover, Jewel H. and Mardel Ogilvie, 
“Integrating with a Puppet Show,” 
School Arts, 50 (March 1951), pp. 
242-43. Shows how college students in 
education, speech, music, and art 
worked together to write and produce 
a play with hand puppets. Good sug- 
gestions for classroom teachers at the 
elementary level. 

Cooper, Jessie M., “Waiting for Santa,” 
The Instructor, 56 (Dec. 1947), p- 57- 
Gives a Christmas play written and 
produced by second and third grade 
children. A good example of what 
children can do with guidance. 

Douglas, Helen M., “The Marionette 
Stage,” Industrial Arts and Vocational 
Education, 30 (Nov. 1941), pp. 397-98. 
Gives specific directions for construct- 
ing marionette stages including light- 
ing equipment, scenery, and curtains. 

Douglas, Helen M., “A Trick Marion- 
ette,’” Industrial Arts and Vocational 
Education, 33 (Oct. 1944), pp. 340-41. 
Gives directions for making a marion- 
ette that will do tricks when walking, 
sitting, nodding, etc. Excellent pat- 
terns and illustrations. Suitable for 
middle and upper grade children. 

Dovey, Irma, “All on a Postcard,” The 
Grade Teacher, 68 (March 1951), p. 
10. Describes the making of peculiarly 
Shaped puppet heads from postcards, 
paste, and tape. 

Dreibelbis, John, “Total Learning Via 
Paper Bags,” School Arts, 48 (Feb. 
1949), p. 210. Stresses puppetry as an 
educational medium employing the 
mental, audio-visual, and kinesthetic 
approaches in one total learning ex- 
perience. Illustration of a strung mar- 
1onette. 


Duerkob, Dorothy Close, “Learning 
Through Puppetry,” The Grade 
Teacher, 67 (June 1950), p. 51. Dis- 
cusses ways of using puppetry in the 
curriculum of the slow-learning child, 
the socially maladjusted child, and the 
child with a speech defect. 
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Dunn, Louise M., ‘Puppets, Marionettes 
and Shadow Plays,” Art in American 
Life and Education, Fortieth Year- 
book, National Society for the Study 
of Education, Bloomington, IIl., Pub- 
lic School Publishing Co., 1941, pp. 
151-55. Discusses briefly the history of 
puppetry and gives a brief bibliog- 
raphy. 

Firestone, Ray P., “A New Material for 
Marionette Heads,” School Arts, 48 
(Dec. 1949), p. 128. Describes the con- 
struction of marionette heads from 
asbestos. Illustrated. 

Frederickson, Lisa Margarita, ‘“Economi- 
cal Marionettes,” School Arts, 47 
(May 1948), p. 316. Describes proce- 
dures used by children utilizing waste 
materials to make marionettes. Atten- 
tion is given to good design, correct 
proportions, and three dimensional 
modelling. Materials for upper grades. 
Illustrated 

Fuesler, Normajean, “Peanut Puppets 
and Hatbox Stages,” The Instructor, 
51 (March 1942), p. 29. Explains how 
Children in the lower grades can make 
puppets by stringing peanuts together. 
[he stages are made from hatboxes. 
Illustrated. 

Garner, Naomi, ‘““A Puppet Play—Mod- 
ern Version,’ Elementary English, 30 

April 1953), pp. 228-31. Presents a 
puppet play in two scenes. Suitable 
for middle and upper grade children. 
Illustrated. 

Marie, “A Doll That Can 

Make Faces,” School Arts, 49 (Dec. 

1949), pp. 123-24. Describes, puppet 

faces that express moods: satisfaction, 

happiness, sorrow, and surprise. Con- 
tains good illustrations and patterns. 


Gerstman, 


Gidley, Rose Kennedy, “Living Marion- 
etts,’ The Instructor, 58 (Jan. 1949), 
p. 23. Discusses a project in which 
children with minor speech and voice 
problems were used as marionettes in 
a play. The purpose of the project 
was to help the children to develop 
better speech and voice. Illustrated. 


Gleason, Dorothy H., “Flexible Faces 
Bring Spontaneity to Puppetry,” 
School Arts, 50 (June 1951), pp. 356- 
57- Gives instruction for making pup- 
pet faces from latex which gives a 
more life-like appearance to the pup- 


pets. Suitable fo 
dren. Illustrated. 

Gode, Marguerite, ‘Little Black Sambo,” 
American Childhood, 32 (Nov. 1946), 
p. 43. Discusses the work of five and 
six year olds in working out a puppet 
play of Little Black Sambo. The chil- 
dren working in committees made the 
puppets, constructed the stage settings, 
conducted the rehearsals, and worked 
out the play. 

Gode, Marguerite, “Puppet Shows Begin 
in the Kindergarten and _ Primary 
Grades,” American Childhood, 9% 
(Oct. 1946), p. 19. Gives easy to fol- 
low directions for five and six year olds 
to construct a permanent puppet the. 
atre from wooden fruit crates with 
pieces of board for joining and for 
decorations. Suggestions given for chil- 
dren to work out a puppet play using 
the story, Little Black Sambo. 7 

Gode, Marguerite, ‘““The Three Bears,” 
American Childhood, 33 (Feb. 1948), 
PP: 44-45. Gives a puppet play adapt- 
ed from the story of the Three Bears. 
here are good illustrations of | the 
puppets and the stage 


upper grade chil- 


Gray, Grace, “Puppetry in the Primary 
Grades,” American Childhood, 31 
(Sept. 1945), pp. 14-15. Discusses the 
puppet show as a means of helping 
the shy child to overcome his timidity 
and to make his contribution to the 
group. Gives a brief description of 
the different kinds of puppets that 
may be made in the classroom. 

Hadley, Ruth, “Cardboard Theatre,” 
American Childhood, 25 (March 
1940), p. 51. Gives five patterns for 
cardboard puppets and a picture of 
the cardboard theatre. Good sugges 
tions are given for helping children 
to create their own puppets and to 
write their plays. 

Harding, M. E., “Active Dolls or Pract 
cal Puppets,” School Arts, 47 (Nov. 
1947), pp- 106-8. Gives instructions on 
making puppets from paper sacks and 
oak tag. 

Hastings, $. and Ruthenburg, D., How 
to Produce Puppet Plays, New York, 
Harpers, 1940. Includes chapters om 
choosing a play, making puppet, 
lighting the stage, music, and specia 
effects. Good chapter on animal pup 
pets. 
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Hays, Margaret, 


‘“Mask-Making for a 
Masque, School Arts, 41 (Sept. 1941), 
», & Gives good ideas for making 
character faces of puppets. 

Hazel, Irene, “Fun with Marionettes,” 
School Arts, 41 (Sept. 1941), pp. 14-15. 
Describes the activities of a junior 
high school marionette club when it 
worked out the puppet play, The En- 
chanted Horse, for an assembly pro- 


gram. There are excellent patterns for 
puppet heads, hands, and feet. Illus- 
trated. 

Heyman, Carolyn W.., Biss Puppets,’ 


American Childhood, 37 (April 19532), 
pp. 6-7. Gives excellent suggestions 
for puppets with movable parts made 
from construction paper. 

Hill, Margaret, ““The 
atre,”’ The Grade Teacher, 67 (Oct. 
1949), Pp- 57- Describes a collapsi- 
ble revolving stage built by a fifteen 
year old boy. The stage, nine by five 
feet, is lighted by flood and foot lights 
and has attractive scenery. A number 
of sound including thunder 
are described. For advanced children. 

Hoben, Alice M., Puppets and Marion- 
ettes. (Reprint from Childcraft, Vol. 

pp. 232-240.) Chicago, The Field 
Enterprises, Inc. Gives many helpful 
a . plans, and _ illustrations 

or children to use in both making 
wd operating puppets. Many ideas 
for the school puppet theatre. 

“How to Give the Puppet Play,” The 
Grade Teacher, 70 (March 1953), pp. 
42-43. Presents a puppet play, The 
Wishing Pebble, in three scenes for 
seven characters. Suitable for middle 
and upper grade children. Illustrated. 

Jackson, C. Hensley, “The Family Pulls 
the Strings,” Parents Magazine, 24 
(Oct. 1949), pp. 66-67. Describes the 
development of a hobby by a family. 
The parents and children made the 
puppets, constructed the stage, and 
produced the plays for neighborhood 
and community groups. 

Joyce, Agnes E., “Our Finger-Puppet 
onal The Instructor, 53 (May 1944), 
p. 13. Gives ideas for helping children 
write their own plays. Two short pup- 
pet plays written by six grade chil- 


dren are given as good examples. 
Illustrated. 


Marionette The- 


effects 


King, Callie M., “Simple Hand Pup- 
pets,” The Instructor, 58 (Jan. 1949), 
p. 31. Gives suggestions for upper 
grade children to make puppet heads 
from wallpaper cleaner. Illustrated. 

Klamt, Frances, “Puppets and Ward- 
robe Design,” School Arts, 48 (May 
1949), pp- 310-11. Presents a general 
discussion of the construction of mar- 
ionettes and the stage for the play, 
Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves, by 
children who ranged in age from ten 
to seventeen years. Contains good 
illustrations. 

Koenig, Francis G., “Implications in 
the Use of Puppetry with Handicap- 
ped Children,” Journal of Exceptional 
Children, 17 (Jan. 1951), pp. 111-12. 
Discusses the puppet play in a class 
of orthopedically handicapped chil- 
dren as a means of self-expression and 
release of aggressive tendencies in a 
constructive and positive fashion. Sug- 
gestions are given for helping the 
handicapped child to gain feelings of 
self-worth, success, and security. 


“The Naughty Christ- 
mas Clown,’ ‘ata Grade Teacher, 65, 
(Nov. 1947), p- 42. Presents a Christ- 
mas play in Gee scenes about a toy 
clown who had a difficult time to 
leave Santa. Suitable for middle and 


Kortjohn, Meta, 


lower grade children. 
Lehman, Priscilla, “Building a Puppet 
Stage,” The Grade Teacher, 66 (May 


1949), p. 30. Gives eleven practical 
directions for children to follow in 
building a puppet stage. Illustrated. 


Lehman, Virginia P., “A Marionette 
Show,” School Arts, 42 (Jan. 1948), 
pp. 154-55. Describes the activities of 
an eighth grade class in working out a 
puppet play based on the well-known 
story, Cinderella. The responsibilities 
were shared by different groups of 
children. There are eleven pictures 
of the production. 

Leppla, Eloise, “Marionette Construc- 
tion in the Fourth Grade,” School 
Arts, 40 (Sept. 1940), p. 26. Pictures a 
group of fourth grade girls and boys 
with the marionettes they have made. 

Lewis, Roger, Puppets and Marionettes, 
New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1952. 
44p. Discusses the construction and 
operation of puppets. Good sugges- 








20b 


Livingston, Ida, 





tions for making heads of character 
dolls from potatoes and from papier 
maché and hands from cardboard, 
wire, felt, and soft wood. Contains 
many excellent patterns and illustra- 
tions. 

“Papier-Maché Hand 
Puppets, A Class Project,” School Arts, 
50 (March 1951), p. 234. Gives specific 
direction for making puppet heads, 
for dressing the puppets, and for 
operating them. Illustrated. 


Lynett, Helen, “Fourth Graders Make 


Puppets,” School Arts, 48 (Dec. 1949), 
p. 127. Tells how a fourth grade class 
worked out a project in which art, 
history, English, reading, and speech 
were correlated to produce puppet 
plays for special days in February. 
Illustrated. 

Magnie, Bernice, “Paper Bag Marion- 
ettes,”” School Arts, 48 (Feb. 1949), pp. 
182-84. Describes methods and _ tech- 
niques to be used by first grade chil- 
dren in making animal and “people” 
puppets from paper bags. Illustrated. 


Marionettes (Little Library of Useful In- 


formation No. 113), Chicago, Popular 
Mechanics Press (200 East Ontario 
Street), 1947, 20 p. Describes the con- 
struction of string and head marion- 
ettes. Includes illustrations and _ pat- 
terns. 


McDole, Elza DeLa Ramee, ““A Marion- 


ette Clown,” The Instructor, 56 (June 
1947), p- 41. Describes the construc- 
tion of a marionette clown. Head is 
made from balsa fishing float, carved 
and painted. Hands and feet are made 
on wire. Illustrations. Suitable for up- 
per grade or advanced children. 
McPharlin, Paul, The Puppet Theatre 
in America, New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1949, 506 p. Gives a very 
comprehensive history of puppetry in 
the United States and foreign coun- 
tries. Many pictures and illustrations, 
as well as helpful ideas for the con- 
struction of puppets and stages are 
given. Lists puppeteers from 1524- 
1948. 

Miller, Josephine, “Let’s Use Puppets,” 
School Arts, 51 (Feb. 1952), pp. 210-11. 
Gives a general discussion of the con- 
struction of puppets and puppet 
stages. Suggestions are given for help- 
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ing children to work out a play from 
the story of Cinderella. Includes a lig. 
of well-known stories suitable for 
puppet plays. 

Miller, Josephine S., “Creative Dramat. 
ics with Puppets,” The Role of Speech 
in the Elementary School, Washing. 
ton, D. C., The Department of Ele. 
mentary Principals, National Educa 
tion Association, 1946-47, pp. 85-97, 
Discusses puppetry as a means to help 
children to express their thoughts and 
feelings through creative dramatics, 
Suggestions are given for helping chil- 
dren to develop their creative poten. 
tialities through working out the play, 
constructing the stage and _ scenery, 
making the puppets, and producing 
the show. 

Monrad, Margaret, “How an Art Project 
Became the Means of Integrating All 
School Subjects,” School Arts, {2 (Jan. 
1943), Pp. 174-85. Shows how the ac 
tivities in all subjects were integrated 
by children in the four upper elemen- 
tary grades when they worked out a 
puppet show about early English his- 
tory. 

Moznett, Marie Frances, “Let's Make 
Puppets,” American Childhood, 2 
(Dec. 1940), pp. 24-25. Discusses the 
construction of puppets by children 
for the dramatization of their favorite 
poems, stories, or books. Easy direc- 
tions are given for making stick pup- 
pets. Illustrated. 

Muench, Elizabeth I., “Fun with Pup 
pets and How to Make a Puppet 
Stage,” The Grade Teacher, 70 
(Mar. 1953), pp. 40-41. Discusses and 
gives directions for making a puppet 
stage, creating puppets, and working 
out a puppet play. Excellent materials 
for middle and upper grade children. 

Mulgrue, George, “Puppets Take Their 
Degree,” School Arts, 47 (May 1948) 
pp. 314-15. Describes the work of the 
Flinders-Lane Puppet Theatre for chil- 
dren in Melbourne, Australia. The 
puppet plays are designed to give both 
information and pleasure. Many help- 
ful suggestions are given for the more 
experienced worker in puppetry. Ih 
lustrated. 

Musselman, Virginia, Simple Puppetry, 
New York, National Recreation Assn. 
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(g15 4th Ave.), 1952, 28 p. Discusses 
methods and techniques in the con- 
struction of puppets and the produc- 
tion of puppet plays for playground 
leaders. Illustrated. 


Natho, Ruth, “Design Your Own Pup- 


pet Stage,” The Instructor, 62 (Feb. 
1953), P- 54. Presents two drawings 
of a stage made from cardboard with 
scenery made from muslin and either 
painted or colored with crayon or inks. 


Nau, Elizabeth S., “Making Marionettes 


for the Classroom,” Elementary Eng- 
lish, 29 (Jan. 1952), pp. 19-25. Pre- 
sents plans, patterns, and suggestions 
for children in the middle and upper 
grades to use in making string pup- 
pets and puppet stages. Illustrations. 
Gives ideas for correlating puppet 
work with other curricular activities. 


Nemec, Louise and Florence Steel, “A 


Marionette Show,” School Arts, 47 
(May 1948), p. 317. Describes the pro- 
cedures used by a sixth grade class in 
producing an original marionette 
show. The puppets and stage were 
made from scraps of materials brought 
from home. Shows what children can 
do with guidance. 

Neville, Alicia H., “Happy Puppet 
Plays,” The Instructor, 60 (Sept. 
1951), p. 72. Describes the creative 
work of first grade children in the 
development of puppet plays from fa- 
vorite stories, current happenings, and 
special interests. The children drama- 
tized the story, constructed the pup- 
pets and stage, and conducted the re- 
hearsals. Illustrated. 

New York City Board of Education, 
Puppetry in the Curriculum (Curric- 
ulum Bulletin No. ‘47-48, Ser. No. 
1), Brooklyn, New York, 1947, 171 p. 
Describes many ways to use puppets in 
the various phases of the elementary 
and junior high school curriculum as 
well as giving directions for making 
puppets, constructing stages, and writ- 
ing plays. Many excellent drawings 
and pictures. A bibliography. 

Nutting, Eve, “Making the Stage for 
Hand Puppets,” The Grade Teacher, 
69 (May 1952), pp. 16-17. Stresses the 
importance of a good stage for a pup- 
pet show. Describes a_ professional 
stage built by an amateur for mar- 


ionette plays at school. There are 
five illustrations. 

Oberholtzer, Elizabeth, “A Playlet with 
Finger Puppets,” The Instructor, 53 
(Jan. 1944), p- 37- Explains the pro- 
cedures used by children in the lower 
grades in making finger puppets. II- 
lustrated. 

Penn, Hanna, “Shadow Puppets In 
Color,” School Arts, 42 (Oct. 1942), 
pp. 46-47, Presents four pictures of 
shadow puppets depicting scenes from 
Christmas carols—While Shepherds 
Watched Their Flocks, We Three 
Kings of Orient Are, Silent Night, and 
God Rest Ye Merry Gentlemen. Gives 
directions for the presentations. 

Pennington, Lillian, “Chitter and Chat- 
ter,” The Instructor, 62 (April 1953), 
p- 54- Presents an original marionette 
play in six scenes given by sixth grade 
children. The play tells the story of 
animal life in the forest. Illustrated. 

Pettingill, Doris E., “A Marionette 
Vaudeville Show,” School Arts, 41 
(Sept. 1941), pp. 22-23. Describes a 
marionette show composed of short 
acts. There are tap dancers, tandem 
dancers, magicians, clowns, circus ani- 
mals, and “well-known stage and ra- 
dio personalities.” There are eleven 
pictures and many tricks are ex- 
plained. 

Phillips, Elva N., “Puppets Made from 
Newspapers,” The Instructor, 59 

. (Jan. 1950), p. 58. Discusses procedures 
used by upper grade children to make 
puppet heads from newpapers and the 
bodies from socks. Illustrated. 


Philpott, A. R., “Children and Puppets,” 
New Era, 27 (May 1946), pp. 121-24. 
Discusses use of puppetry in the de- 
velopment of the educational program 
of children and points out the pleasure 
children receive from the creative as- 
pects of puppetry. 

Polansky, Shirley, “It’s in the Bag,” 
School Art, 47 (May 1948), p. 318. 
Tells how a second grade produced 
the puppet play Little Red Riding- 
hood. Puppets were made from paper 
bags stapled together, painted, and 
strung. Stage was made from paper 
cartons. Illustrated. 

Powers, Thelma E., “Puppet Heads of 
Papier Maché,” School Arts, 41 (Sept. 
1941), p. 13. Gives directions for mak- 
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ing puppet heads from papier mache. 

“The Puppet Theatre,” School Arts, 41 
(Sept. 1941), p. 6. Gives twenty-three 
excellent sketches and plans for a 
puppet theatre. 

“Puppets,” World Book Encyclopedia, 
Vol. 13, 1952, pp. 6670-72. Presents 
briefly the history of puppetry as de- 
veloped in ancient, medieval, and 
modern countries. Illustrated. 

“Puppets From Socks,” Journal of the 
National Education Assn., Washing- 
ton, D.C., National Education Assn., 
Vol. 30 (Oct. 1941), p. 214. Presents 
nine pictures of fourth grade children 


making puppets from men’s cotton 
socks, 

“Puppets—How to Make and Use Them, 
Some Tips by a Professional Pup- 
petee iy The Grade Teac he 4 70 


(March 1953), pp. 38-39. Presents pic- 
tures showing the construction, opera- 
tion, and storage of puppets. Suitable 
for upper grade children. 

Rasmussen, Carrie, Speech Methods in 
the Elementary School, New York, 
The Ronald Press Co., 1949. pp. 191- 
209. Gives directions for constructing 
hand and string puppets from sticks, 
potatoes, and sponges. Lists titles of 
stories suitable for puppet plays. 

Rhodes, Maxine, “Pupils and Puppets,” 
The Grade Teacher, 68 (Nov. 1951), 
pp. 48-49. Explains the methods and 
techniques used by fourth grade chil- 
dren in working out the play, con- 
structing the stage, making the pup- 
pets, and conducting rehearsals. Shows 
how children can do creative work 
when given an opportunity. 

Richmond, Arthur, Remo Bufano’s Book 
of Puppetry, New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1950. 232 p. Dis- 
cusses briefly the history of puppetry, 
construction of puppets and _ stages, 
and production of puppet shows. Con- 
tains manv excellent drawings and 
patterns. Gives four plays including 
Cinderella and Pinocchio. Suitable 
for advanced children. 

Robbins, Josie and M. L. Bracher, Pup- 
pets and Bible Plays, Philadelphia, 
Muhlenberg Press (1228 Spruce St.), 
1951. 50 p. Gives easy puppet plays 
depicting Bible scenes which will in- 
terest children at school as well as 
those at church. 


Root, Lawrence T.., 
ment ‘Through 
structor, 59 


“Speech Improve. 


Puppetry,” The In. 

(Feb. 1950), p. 8. Dis 
cusses the values of puppetry in help. 
ing the shy child to express his ideas 
in the group and in aiding the child 
with a minor speech fault to develop 
good speech. 

Rose, Jacqueline, “Funny, Fuzzywig and 
Silly Sam,” The Grade Teacher, 6 
(Dec. 1948), p. 44. Suggests ways of 
making animal marionettes and a 
stage operated from a table for a play 
in which the marionettes are used, 
Illustrated. 


Sasser, Elizabeth, ““Away in a Manger,” 
School Arts, 51 (Nov. 1952), pp. 77-78. 
Tells how children produced a Christ- 
mas tableau using puppets. Illustrated. 

Sivinski, Ethel R., “Using Puppets in 
Creative Work,” The Instructor, 8 
(March 1949), p. 17- Shows how sec- 

ond grade children integrated the ac 

tivities of their original puppet play 
with their other curricular activities. 

Illustrated. 


Skelley, Alta A., “Easter Activities,” 
The Grade Teacher, 63 (March 1946), 
p. 39. Discusses Easter activities that 
are built around puppets and puppet 
plays. 

Shelley, Alta A., “Simple Puppets for 
Children to Make,” The Grade Teach- 
er, 64 (Dec. 1946), p. 23. Discusses the 
construction of puppet heads made on 
a mould with strips of paper; the face 
is painted and thread is used for hait. 
Illustrated. 


Sloan, Maywill Dudley, ‘“Let’s Give 4 
Puppet Show,” American Childhood, 
g5, (Nov. 1949), pp. 11-13. Describes 
procedures used by a fourth grade 
class in working out a hand puppet 
play from the story, Hansel and 
Gretel. Children made the puppet 
heads from sawdust from the school 
shop, painted the scenery on the back 
drop, and trimmed the witch’s house 
with lollipops, gum drops, and stick 
candy. Rehearsals were conducted by 
the children. Illustrated. 


Smiley, Helen A. and Mildred L. Hill, 
“The Nativity,” School Arts, 40 (Sept 
1940), p. 13. Presents a picture of the 
Nativity done with string puppets. 
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Smith, Beatrice M., “Hints for Staging a 
Puppet Show,” The Instructor, 58 
(March 1949), p. 12. Discusses tech- 
niques for (1) changing the voice to 
represent characters in the play, (2) 
making different noises to represent 
trains, rain, horses’ hoof beats and (3) 
using color to suggest moods or feel- 
ing. Illustrated. 

Smith, Beatrice M., “Some Puppetry 
Do’s and Dont’s,” The Instructor, 57 
(May 1948), p. 11. Gives practical sug- 
gestions such as: “use glue not paste,” 
“make furniture in proportion to size 
of dolls,” exaggerate movements of 
puppets and use weights in the feet. 


Souder, Marnetta; Brockwell, Ruth S.; 
and Frances B. Smith, ““Seventh Grade 
Puppet Show,” School Arts, 51 (March 
1952), p- 225. Describes the work of a 
seventh grade class using puppets as 
the basis for a project that utilized 
English, speech, music, and art. Chil- 
dren learned to work and play to- 
cether. Illustrated 


1 


eights, Mildred, “Puppets for Fun,” 
Parents Magazine, 21 (July 1946), pp. 
9-28. Describes the construction of 
marionettes from materials that can 
be found in the home: and the school. 
Good suggestions for hinging the 
joints of the dolls and for teaching 
children to make the puppets “act.” 


Stahl, Leroy, Peppy Puppet Plays, Min- 
neapolis, IT. S. Denison and Co. (321 
sth Ave.), 1950. 93 p. Six plays for 
the puppet theatre. Suitable for chil- 
dren's productions. Illustrated. 


Stanley, Lola, “Interviewing Food Help- 
ers,” School Arts, 41 (Sept. 1941), p. 
32. Describes a puppet show that 
grew out of a unit on the study of the 
many persons who contribute to our 
daily food. The children, ranging in 
ages from six to twelve years, made the 
puppets and produced the show. In- 
cludes good illustrations. 


Streacker, Lucille, “We Made Puppets,” 
American Childhood, 28 (April 1943), 
pp. 20-1. Describes the work of lower 
grade children in planning an enter- 
tainment for their parents and the 
older children of the school. The chil- 
dren made the string puppets, made 
the stage, wrote the play, and gave the 


puppet play. There are three pictures 
and the puppet play “Granny Good.” 


Strickland, Ruth G., The Language Arts 


in the Elementary School, Boston, 
D. C. Heath and Co., 1951. pp. 334-36. 
Discusses the place of puppets in 
the elementary curriculum. Describes 
briefly the kinds of puppets and mar- 
ionettes that children can construct. 


Taylor, Ethel R., “Puppet in the Kin- 


dergarten,” American Childhood, 32 
(June 1947), pp. 14-15. Explains the 
work of a kindergarten group produc- 
ing a puppet play of the story, The 
Three Billy Goats Gruff. The children 
made the puppets, constructed the 
stage, and worked out the dialogue. 
The puppets were made from stiff 
cardboard. Well illustrated. 


Tessin, Louise D., “Making a Hand 


Puppet,” American Childhood, 28 
(March 1943), Pp- 34-35. Presents 
fourteen excellent patterns for mak- 
ing a hand puppet and the stage to- 
gether with pictures of the completed 
puppet and stage. 


Titman, Florence W., “A Shadow-Pup- 


pet Show in Color,” The Instructor, 
51 (Feb. 1942), p. 37. Describes the 
procedures used by fifth grade chil- 
dren in producing a shadow-puppet 
play in color that became the basis for 
a unit in social studies. Shows how 
community, state, and out-of-state re- 
sources were used. Illustrations. 


Titman, Florence and Murield S. Teems- 


ma, “Meeting the Vikings,” School 
Arts, 50 (March 1951), p. 222. Relates 
the use of marionettes by a fourth 
grade class to develop a unit in social 
studies. Besides feelings of satisfac- 
tion, the children gained new skills in 
speech and the use of language in 
addition to developing an apprecia- 
tion of peoples in another land. 
Illustrated. 


Warmington, Lucille, “New England 


Puppet Show,” The Grade Teacher, 64 
(Oct. 1946), p. 43. Discusses a project 
carried out by fifth grade children in 
social studies utilizing puppets to por- 
tray historical events in the United 
States and the American way of life. 


Warner, F. L., The Ragamuffin Mar- 


ionette, Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 
1932. Tells how to make and produce 
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White, 





marionettes. Written especially for 
children of the intermediate grades. 
Weil, Truda T., “In the New York City 
Schools Puppetry Is Proving to Be a 
Dynamic Teaching Technique,” The 
Nation’s Schools, 43 (Jan. 1949), pp. 
52-54. Discusses puppetry as a means 
of aiding the teacher to understand 
the child’s emotional reactions, atti- 
tudes, and interests. Gives suggestions 
for helping the child to develop better 
self-expression. Discusses ways of using 
puppets in social studies. 


White, Kate Alice, “Giving a Marionette 


Play,” The Instructor, 53 (Feb. 1944), 
p. 15. Discusses the type of story suit- 
able for marionette production. Lists 
such well-known favorites as Red Rid- 
inghood, Hansel and Gretel, Snow 
White, The Christmas Story, and 
scenes from history. 

Kate Alice, “Making Marion- 
ettes,” The Instructor, 52 (Nov. 1943), 
p. 18. Discusses the construction of 
(1) heads made on clay mould using 
papier maché, (2) hands and feet on 
wire with tissue paper, and (3) bodies 
from cloth. Suggestions are given for 
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stringing the marionettes. 


Good ma- 
terials for upper grade children. 


White, Kate Alice, “The Marionetg 
Stage,” The Instructor, 53 (Jan. 1944), 
pp: 28-29. Discusses the size, propor. 
tions, materials, bracing, lighting, and 
painting of the marionette stage. Sug- 
gests how to make curtains and prop. 
erties to be used on the stage. Illus. 
trated. Suitable for middle and upper 
grade children. 

Willicuts, Virginia, ‘Puppets on Exhibi- 
tion,” School Arts, 40 (May 1941), pp, 
314-15. Describes briefly the produc. 
tion of Hans C. <Andersen’s The 
Nightingale as a puppet show bya 
sixth grade class. The work was cor 
related with the other school subjects. 
There are pictures of the seven tag- 
board figures used as puppets. 

“World of Puppets, School Arts, 48 (Dee. 
1949), p- 125. Illustrates by two pic 
tures some of the work being done by 
the Office of Civil Information at 
Seoul, Korea, to preserve traditional 
folklore for the children of Korea. 
Suggests ideas for teaching similar in- 
formation to American children. 
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A FACULTY SPEECH SEMINAR: ADULT SPEECH 
EDUCATION COMES TO THE CAMPUS 


Harold P. Zelko 


N an effort to meet the adult speech 

training needs in our area, some of 
us have traveled a radius of 200 miles 
more or less from the campus of Penn 
State to conduct classes for a wide va- 
riety of adult groups. Since we are iso- 
lated from large cities or industrial cen- 
ters, practic ally all the demands for such 
training among business, industrial, 
civic, and community groups are outside 
This 


condition, of course, is not unusual with 


the immediate university area. 


many colleges and universities which 
want to be of as much service as possible. 
What is unusual is to find a need ex- 
pressed in the form of a specific request 


right under our very noses! 


It might be gratifying to find such a 
need in the local community, or perhaps 
among the university officials, or in some 
organization connected with the univer- 
sitv. Either of the latter would be a 
happy opportunity for the speech teach- 
er who wants to spread adult speech 
education wherever he can. But one day 
last fall (1953) before classes began we 
were contacted by a faculty group in the 
same building where the Speech Depart- 
ment is housed to find out if we would 
conduct a speech training course for 
laculty members. Now, after you take 
adeep breath to overcome the initial 
shock of such a request, here is the way 
itcame about. 

During the summer of 1953, a new 
College of Business Administration was 


Mr. Zelko (LL.B., M.A., Ohio State University, 
1939) is Professor of Public Speaking, The Penn- 
Nluania State University. 


created at Penn State to replace the old 
Department of Economics and Com- 
merce. Ossian R. MacKenzie was ap- 
pointed Dean and David H. McKinley 
Assistant Dean of the new College. Dean 
MacKenzie was on the phone and want- 
ed to know if we could set the course 
up next week, at the start of the new 
semester. From a background of man- 
agement work in industry and from his 
recent experience in organizing execu- 
tive development programs at Columbia 
University, Dean MacKenzie had grown 
to recognize the value of communica- 
tions and speech training. Soon after he 
arrived at Penn State, he discussed the 
question of speech development with his 
faculty. The result: a strong expression 
of interest and desire to improve their 
abilities as speakers. (Incidentally, the 
faculty also decided to make the basic 
Public Speaking course a requirement 
for all students in the College of Busi- 
ness Administration which immediately 
put 300 to 400 more students in this 
course.) One of the chief reasons for 
the interest of the faculty in speech im- 
provement was the realization that most 
of them would be making more talks be- 
fore business, industrial, government, 
and civic groups. They also realized 
that any improvement would necessarily 
make them better teachers in the class- 
room. 

For such a group to come to such a 
conclusion and ask help from a com- 
panion Department on the campus is 
perhaps unique in college education. 
Even though many of us in a weak mo- 
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ment might admit a few little shortcom- 
ings as faculty members, it would be 
rare that we make such admission pub- 
lic, and particularly to another Depart- 
ment on the very campus where we 
teach. But the real climax came when 
the Dean, Assistant Dean, and two de- 
partment heads all indicated that they 
wanted to be in the course, too. Ob- 
viously this was no mere attempt just to 
develop the younger and less experi- 
enced members of the staff. And so, when 
we were ready to get started as request- 
ed, we had a group of fifteen men rang- 
ing in rank from instructors, professors, 
department heads, an assistant dean, and 
a dean. 

When I was asked if I would teach 
this course by my department head, I 


Adult 
speech education was one thing, and 


tried my best to get out of it. 


there is nothing I enjoy more than work- 
ing with a group of adults who have a 
sincere desire to improve their speaking. 
But here were fellow faculty members 
from a companion college (the Depart- 
ment of Economics and Commerce had 
been in the College of Liberal Arts be- 
fore the new College of Business Admin- 
istration was established) who had every 
reason to feel that they were pretty 
well equipped to do what they were do- 
ing. After all, do not most faculty mem- 
bers feel smugly satisfied that they are 
pretty good as they are? My assignment 
stood, however, and I began to realize 
that I had lost any persuasive powers I 
once thought I had in relation to my 
department head. I had one last chance 
when I arranged a conference with Dean 
MacKenzie to see whether he really 
wanted to do this. Any hope I had that 
I might get out of the assignment faded 
fast as I talked to him. 

I raised several questions: Did he and 
his faculty feel that we could help them? 
Maybe we might better do this next 


semester or even next year? Surely, jf 
we do start the program, he would not 
want to be in the group? The answer 
all added up. We started the course the 
next week with all concerned present, 


THE PROGRAM 


Let me say emphatically that the gen- 
erally accepted rule regarding member 
ship in a training group that the pres- 
ence of an executive administrator with 
his subordinates in the same group may 
cause trouble was immediately diss- 
pated in this case. Dean MacKenzie, 
Assistant Dean McKinley, Accounting 
Department Head Charles Rowland, 
and Economics Department Head How. 
ard Cutler entered into the spirit 
of our work with such enthusiasm and 
leadership that from the first meeting 
we never thought of them in relation to 
their positions. The climax in respect 
to this “leveling-off” process in the group 
came early when the Dean came up with 
a talk on “How to Bake an Apple Pie” 
during a round of demonstration talks. 
Revealing that this was his number one 
hobby, and obviously demonstrating 
considerable expertness in the matter, 
he insisted that the bottle he was using 
to roll the dough was much preferred 
over the traditional rolling pin. 

We decided to meet once a week for 
a two to three hour period in the late 
afternoon. After a few meetings, we 
thought we might enjoy a dinner, and 
this was so successful that we made this 
a monthly affair. 

We proceeded on the basis that the 
group wanted to become more effective 
speakers in all their speaking responsi 
bilities. I assumed several basic premises 
which I discussed with the group when 
we first met and found to be correct: 
their strong educational backgrounds 
had equipped them with many of the 
tools and principles usually studied 
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and applied in a speech training course; 
thev did not want to (or need to) study 
the principles much from textbooks; 
they wanted as much practice in speak- 
ing as possible; they were very willing 
«9 spend time preparing speaking assign- 
ments; they agreed that it was healthy 
other; 


ind they had confidence in the fact that 


and desirable to criticise each 
| could help them gain their objectives 
(this was one of the most gratifying 
things in the program). 

One of the biggest problems, then, 
was to bring the principles and tools I 
wanted them to use into sharp focus 
without much of a classroom or teacher- 
student atmosphere. We accomplished 
this by meeting in a conference arrange- 
ment where we could sit face-to-face as 
an informal discussion group and “talk 
over” the things we wanted to do and 
how we would do them. In this way, we 
discussed the importance and value of 
speech and communications in life to- 
day, particularly in industry and busi- 
ness; the trends and practices in speech 
training: the scope, areas, and depth of 
the speech field; the basic principles in- 
volved in effective speaking; the types 
and occasions growing out of our speak- 
ing responsibilities; and the specific proj- 
ects we wanted to undertake to accom- 
plish our objectives. We kept an in- 
formal, flexible plan before us, and we 


were always ready and willing to vary it. 


We proceeded to have practice in 


speeches to inform and instruct (this 
being the major type of speech objective 
most of 


their speaking), to stimulate, to convince 


the group members faced in 


on controversial subjects, and to lead 
and participate in discussion. We 
stressed extemporaneous speaking with 
ample preparation, and the quality of 
the speeches left no doubt that everyone 
did prepare. As a matter of fact, the 


motivation to do a good job in the eyes 
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of one’s colleagues was as high as I have 
ever seen it in any training group. Plan- 
ning, organizing, outlining, developing 
ideas, motivating, and speaking effective- 
ly were all stressed. Occasionally there 
would be practice in answering ques- 
tions and in impromptu speaking. We 
reached an interesting point in im- 
promptu speaking one day when Asso- 
ciate Professor Vasha Mares, an out- 
standing economist from Czechoslovakia, 
thought he could speak more fluently 
and have some fun with us speaking in 
the Czech language. He did, and I am 
still not sure whether he stuck to the 
subject or was talking about me! 

Naturally, subjects dealing with eco- 
nomics, commerce, accounting, manage- 
ment, and related fields were used most 
frequently. It was generally agreed that 
the major objective was to improve the 
ability to speak in their major fields. But 
these professors occasionally got far re- 
moved from their professional interests 
and talked on hobbies, community prob- 
lems, national and international affairs, 
and even women. A high light session 
was a debate on the subject, “Should a 
man help his wife in the kitchen?” 

In criticising each other, a variety of 
methods was used. I used a speech evalu- 
ation form which I gave each speaker for 
most of his speeches, along with my oral 
criticism. The members of the group 
also used the written criticism form at 
times and served as individual critics in 
front of the group on occasion. Most of 
our criticism, however, was very in- 
formal and was volunteered in a discus- 
sion period either immediately after 
each talk or at the end of a series of 
talks. All the members talked freely in 
trying to find the answer to, “How could 
this have been done better?” I did not 
give grades to the speakers. 

We decided against the use of a text- 
book. A bibliography of suitable texts 
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was used, and certain books were made 
available for reading. Several mimeo- 
graphed summaries of speech principles 
were handed out from time to time. 


THE’ BENEFITS AND FUTURE PLANS 


In assessing the value and _ benefits 
coming out of the program, some things 
emerged that were bevond our original 
Dean MacKenzie 
feels that it has done more to develop 


ylanning objectives. 
S J 


group spirit, understanding, and enthu- 
siasm among his staff than almost any 
other thing he has been able to do in 
his short time at Penn State. In this con- 
nection, the staff members feel a closer 
Most of 
the men say that it has definitely made 


relationship with each other. 
them better speakers (and there was 
some very high quality of speaking in 
the group to begin with). Some say 
that it has pointed up principles and 
methods which if they did once know 
(and some modestly admit that they did 
not really know them) had long since 
been forgotten. They also feel that is 
has made them better teachers. 

But one of the most gratifying results 
is that the group does not want to con- 
sider the work finished even though the 
official program of the seminar ended 
with the end of the semester. Plans are 
already under way to continue meeting 


en ne a ee 5 ee REE 


at a regular monthly 


dinner when 
speeches will be made and the speech 


problems of the College of Business Ad. 
ministration will be discussed. A Speak. 
er’s Bureau for the College is also being 
organized and a greater effort will be 
made to fill the numerous requests for 
speakers which come from all parts of 
the state. Finally, a new group is being 
organized to start next semester, with 
the thought that all faculty members 
who wish to take this speech training 
will have the opportunity to be in fu 
ture seminar groups. In so doing, they 
can qualify as members of the original 
Faculty Speech Seminar? and _ join its 
membership in the monthly dinner meet- 
ings. In this wav, the College of Busi- 
ness Administration at Penn State will 
probably be able to lay claim to the dis- 
tinction of being the most speech-mind- 
ed group of business ‘and industrial edu- 
cators in the United States. 


1 Another major form of adult speech educa- 
tion on the campus at Penn State is the Seminar 
in Adult Speech Education started a few vears 
ago as part of the graduate program of the De- 
partment of Speech and taught by the writer. 
In this seminar, graduate students explore the 
needs for adult speech education, its scope, cur 
rent trends and practices in training programs, 
the literature and research, and best methods 
for conducting training in speech, conference, 
communications, and related skills in busines 
and industry, government, the professions, and 


among the general public. 
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S.education’s first dozen television 

stations get ready to take the air, 
and as something like ten times that 
number of colleges and universities make 
arrangements to broadcast over the tele- 
nearby commercial 


vision fac ilities of 


stations, student debates become an 
interesting and valuable source of pro- 


But if 


a sizeable home audience, 


gram material. such programs 


are to attract 


some modification of customary debate 


procedures must be undertaken. 
The usual, formal alternation of pres- 


ntations and then of rebuttals must 


pe adjusted to the tastes of the television 
viewer. The format must be varied so as 


to emphasize the dramatic conflict in- 


herent in most debates and to suggest 
emotional as well as intellectual oppo- 
the television director, seek- 


the 


sition. For 


ng to secure variety in shots his 





cameras can get, the debate must offer 
¥ more than closeups of a speaker at a 


lectern. Finally, the home audience 

must be made to feel a part of the pro- 
f gram, if maximum interest is to be main- 
tained. While the demands of television 
require changes in present debating for- 
mats, the changes are not revolutionary. 
The essential values of student debate 
can be while 


retained, superficial 


changes are introduced to increase the 


debate’s appeal to the television audi- 


ence. 


Mr Stasheff (M.A., (¢ 


directory 


umbia, 1933) is a former 
’ and program manager on commercial 
television stations in New York City, and is now 
an Associate Professor of Speech at the Univer- 
'y of Michigan. Mr. Miller (Ph.D., Michigan, 
1952), is Assistant Professor of Speech and Di- 
rector of Forensics at the University of Michi- 


gan, 





TELEVISING A DEBATE IN A 
COURTROOM SETTING 


Edward Stasheff and N. Edd Miller 


BACKGROUND 


During the past twenty-five years there 
has been much experimentation with 
new forms of debate. The traditional de- 
bate with four constructive speeches and 
four rebuttals has been supplemented 
by such newer types as cross-question 
debates, heckling debates, direct-clash de- 
bates, and legislative assemblies. In many 
cases, it is felt that these new types, in- 
volving as they do a more direct and 
obvious clash of ideas and arguments, 
are more suited to holding audience 
interest than orthodox debates. 

Many features of formal debating are 
derived, of course, from courtroom pro- 
cedure (e.g., the burden of proof con- 
cept, the order of speaking). The trend 
toward the newer types of debating fre- 
quently restores even more elements of 
the courtroom situation, particularly the 
elements of cross-examination and im- 
mediate adjudication of disputes be- 
tween debaters by a judge-chairman. In 
considering, then, means of adapting de- 
bate to television, the format of a legal 
trial suggests itself 
means of retaining the essential elements 


immediately as a 


of debate and of keeping interest high 
through a dramatic presentation. 


Using a courtroom setting for the dis- 
cussion of controversial issues is not new 
to television; it is a technique which 
major commercial have em- 
ployed since 1944, when the end of the 
war brought a surge of activity to the 
half-dozen television stations on the 
air at that time. WCBS-TV in New York 
City, then called WCBW, had a con- 


stations 
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tinuing series, titled Opinions on Trial, 
on the air from late 1944 to early 1947. 
WABD and the DuMont television net- 
work followed in 1948 to 1951 with a 
called Court of Current 


While neither of these used college de- 


series Issues. 
baters or official teams, both employed 
qualifi d laymen who felt sincerely about 


‘ 


a controversial question to serve as “at- 


torneys” and ‘witnesses.’ One interest- 
ing variation was to be found in the 
fact that CBS used a professional actor 
as the “judge” while DuMont used a 


prominent attorney. 


Using some of the elements of each 
of these programs and many of the ele 
ments of the cross-question debate style, 
the writers experimented with the court- 
room debate technique during the sum- 
mer of 1951. They combined the efforts 
of a summer session class in argumenta- 
tion with those of a class in television 
techniques in an end-term project for 
both The 


which resulted was not actually broad- 


classes. half-hour program 
cast, but was presented in the studio for 
then the 


Speech Department of the University of 


an invited audience. Since 
Michigan has refined the technique, the 
most recent example being a broadcast 
on November 20, 1953, produced in the 
University’s campus studio and fed by 
coaxial cable and microwave relay to 
the transmitter of WPAG-TYV, a local 
commercial Ann 


WPAG-TV then broadcast the program 


station in Arbor. 
to Ann Arbor and the surrounding area. 
It is on the basis of these experiments 
that 


nique as one way of preparing debate for 


the writers recommend this tech- 
television. 


FORMAT 


The very brief outline which follows 
is capable of many variations, but it will 
serve to show one of the possible formats 


into which cross-question debate may be 


cast. 


team captain; the 


The 


“attorney” 


in each case is the 


“witnesses” are his 


team-mates. 


l. 


19. 


20. 


suggested 
type of debate may be 
and 


Program announcer invites 


audience te 
serve on jury in the Court of Public Ver. 
dict. 

Clerk of Court calls courtroom to order and 
resolution to be 


announces ‘tried” that 


day. Judge enters and all rise—then are 


seated. 

Judge explains ways in which this type of 
trial differs from usual type and _ briefly 
followed. 


presents his case (; 


summarizes procedure to be 
Prosecuting Attorney 
minute) and outlines what he will try to 
prove. 

Defense Attorney presents his case (1 min- 
ute) and outlines what he will try to prove, 
Direct examination of first Witness for the 
Prosecution by the Prosecuting Attorney 
(214 minutes). 

witness by De- 


minutes). 


Cross-examination of 


same 
fense Attorney (114 
Direct examination of first Witness for the 
Defense by Defense Attorney (214 minutes), 
Cross-examination of same witness by Pros- 
ecuting Attorney (1 minutes). 

Direct examination of second Prosecuting 
Witness by Prosecuting Attorney (21 min- 
utes). 

Cross-examination of same witness by De- 


fense Attorney (114 minutes). 
Defense Wit- 


minutes). 


Direct examination of second 
ness by Defense Attorney (214 
Cross-examination of same witness by Pros 
ecuting Attorney (114 minutes). 


Cross-examination of Prosecuting Attorney 
by Defense Attorney (2 minutes). 
Cross-examination of Defense Attorney by 
Prosecuting Attorney (2 minutes). 
Summation of case for the Defense (! 
minute). 

Summation of case for the Prosecution (! 
minute). 

to the 


Judge’s charge to the Jury (and 


home audience) (30 seconds). 

Judge’s adjournment and withdrawal; get 
eral milling about of courtroom crowd (30 
seconds). 
Closing 


announcement by program an- 


nouncer (1 minute). 


1A full copy of the television script, with 
floorplan, for one version of this 
found in Rudy Bretz 
Television Scripts for 


Edward Stasheff, 


Staging and Study (New York, 1953), PP- 196- 


492 
142. 
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PROBLEMS 


It may be of value, both to debate 
coaches and to television instructors, to 
onsider some of the problems presented 
by this format and some suggestions for 
their solution. In most commercial sta- 
tions the problem of space is a serious 
one. The smaller the area which can be 
devoted to the courtroom set, the greater 
the problems. Basically, only the judge’s 
bench and the witness stand are absolute- 
ly essential. A suggestion of a jury box, 
with room for three, four, six, or (rarely) 
twelve jurors helps immeasurably. And 
a final luxury enough for two 


1S S] ace 
tables, one for the prosecution, one for 
the defense. If quarters are cramped, the 
iury may be suggested by three or four 
iurors behind a short rail, the remainder 
being imagined to be just off the edge of 
the frame. And if no space is available 
for attorneys or witnesses who are not 
m the firing line at a given moment, 
these may stand-by off camera, presum- 
bly in a part of the courtroom never 
shown. 

Rehearsals may pose a problem. The 
television director will want the partici- 
pants to ‘““‘walk through” their routine, 
so that he may block his shots. The de- 
bate coach, however, will not want the 
two teams to lose spontaneity and en- 
thusiasm in talking on the topic. One 
solution is to have both sides hold back 
their best arguments; another, to avoid 
over-rehearsal and resulting staleness, is 
for rehearsal 
and to save the real subject for the air. 


to use a “dummy topic” 


Une routine the television director will 
almost surely want to rehearse is a 
camera pattern that will permit him to 
cover objections, which may come at any 
time, and which are likely to catch him 
unprepared. 

Identification with the visible or invis- 
ible jury by the home viewer is to be 
ficouraged. One means, if space per- 


mits, is to have one camera slip behind 
the jury and shoot between heads at the 
Prosecutor or Defense Attorney as either 
grasps the jury rail and addresses the 
jurors. If this is not possible, having the 
attorney look right into a camera and 
address it as the jury will give almost the 
same effect. 

Timing will pose few problems if 
either the judge or the “court clerk’ is 
skilled in the use of a stop watch. Each 
segment of the program must be rigidly 
controlled, both to ensure fairness to 
both sides and to get the program off the 
air on time. If a court clerk is used, his 
major function is to time each segment 
and to pass slips up to the judge, hold 
up timing cards whose backs but not 
fronts are visible on camera, or to use 
inconspicuous hand signals to warn the 
judge. Still another method is to have 
the floor manager, on orders from the 
control room, hold large cards up where 
the judge can read them clearly, cards 
reading “T'wo minutes,” “One minute,” 
“Half a minute,” and “Cut.” 


In addition to these technical prob- 
lems of television production, a some- 
what different set of problems faces the 
coach in preparing debaters for the tele- 
vision courtroom debate. Perhaps the 
first problem to be met is that of making 
the debaters aware of the television situ- 
ation. The end result expected here is 
having the debater appear at ease be- 
fore the camera. Rehearsal before cam- 
eras is the easiest method of impressing 
upon the debater some of the differences 
in physical conditions between speaking 
before a live audience and before televi- 
sion Where this kind of re- 
hearsal is not possible, the television 
situation can be re-created in any ordi- 
nary three run- 
throughs in this simulated studio situa- 
tion will pay dividends when the debate 
is televised. 


cameras. 


classroom. [Two or 
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Another coaching problem centers 
around the questioning periods in the 
debate. Questions asked in the debate 
should be as brief as possible. It is bet- 
ter to ask a series of brief questions 
than a single long question to get at the 
same information. Questions should be 
carefully phrased and should deal with 
only one thing at a time. “Double-bar- 
relled’” questions should be avoided. 
Questions should contain elements of 
conflict. That is, most of the questions 
asked should point up differences be- 
tween the two sides in the debate. Ques- 
tions that simply supply information 
(typically, those beginning with, “Did 
you know that.. .”’) may be used occa- 
sionally, but it should be remembered 
that the question period is not an ap- 
propriate time for the questioner to 
make a speech. Questions should attempt 
to bring out weaknesses in the opposi- 
tion’s case, either in its use of evidence 
or in the kinds of inferences drawn from 
the evidence presented. 

The response to questions should be 
direct, not evasive. Responses should 
be brief and to the point. The respon- 
dent should be sure that he is actually 
answering the question asked of him. 
Supporting material (statistics, quota- 
tions from authorities, etc.) may be used 
in the responses, provided the answer 
meets the other criteria of brevity and 
directness. 

The success of the courtroom debate 
depends frequently on the ability of the 
judge. Generally, it is best to use a very 
experienced and mature debater, or even 
a faculty member, in this position. He 
is in complete control of the debate and 
must be able to make quick, but fair, 
decisions on appeals, questions, etc. He 
is in a position, furthermore, to add 
interest to a debate by highlighting ele- 
ments of conflict between debaters. He 
may do this by the kinds of decisions he 








ee =— 


hands down on appeals. Hence, if it ap 
pears that a debate is lagging and may 
be losing audience interest, an able judge 
will be able to take control. 

Another coaching 


problem centers 


short time 
each team has to present its case. The 


coach should make sure that his teams 
have organized their material well, that 
each person involved in the debate ex- 


around the comparatively 


presses himself clearly. There is no time 
for elaborations or tangential talking in 
this kind of debate. Time limits must be 
adhered to rigidly. 

The selection of the subject is an im- 
portant The _ subject 
should be one the debaters know thor 


consideration. 


oughly. The cross-examination periods 
make this imperative. Equally important, 
one of 
current interest to the potential viewing 


however, is that the subject bi 


audience. Local questions are sometimes 
good, but national or international ques 
tions about which there is a good deal 
of public interest in the community ate 
equally good. And finally, the question 
should be one concerning which debate 
is profitable. 

One word of caution to the coach pre: 
paring debaters for the courtroom de- 
bate: Don’t over-rehearse! As pointed 
out earlier, too many practice debates or 
rehearsals on the subject to be debated 
may easily kill off spontaneity and en 
thusiasm. 

VALUES 
debate offers many 
values to the debater, to the forensic 


The courtroom 


program, and to the school. This type 
of debate is an excellent training ground 
for the debater in adaptation to a new 
situation and to the demands that arise 
within the situation. Training in quick 
thinking may be cited as still another 
advantage to the debater. The kind of 
speaking involved in this type of debate 
resembles many typical 


very closely 
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speech situations the average person en- 
gages in daily. Hence, the training re- 
ceived in this kind of debate has the 
advantage olf preparing students for real 
speech situations. 

For the forensic program as a whole, 
this kind of debate adds variety and 
balance to the program. The somewhat 
glamorous appeal of a television appear- 
ance may also be a rather strong moti- 
vating factor for many debaters in the 
forensic program. 

The advantages to the school are 
plain. The school is able to reach an au- 
dience not usually tapped by its activi- 
ties. A real public service is performed 
for the community through the dissemi- 
nation of information in an interesting 
manner, And finally, this kind of pro- 
gram should be looked upon as good 
public relations—a demonstration that 
the school is concerned with intellectual 
problems and is training youth to deal 
with ideas in a realistic fashion. 

A student debate program, whether in 
a courtroom setting or not, provides cer- 
tain distinct advantages to the commer- 
educational television 


cial or station 


which broadcasts it. One advantage is 
public service programming of a high 
order, programming which is definitely 
in the public interest, which fulfills the 
Federal 
expressed wish for the airing of contro- 
versy. 


Communication Commission’s 


Moreover, this type of public service 
programming costs so very little. Even 
in the courtroom debate, once a camera 
pattern has been established at the first 
program of the series, subsequent broad- 


casts will require but little camera re- 
hearsal. Action, as has been pointed out, 
is confined largely to the witness stand, 
the area just in front of the bench, and 
the rail of the jury box. Moreover, the 
same simple set may be used again and 
again, yet the audience will not grow 
tired of seeing the same “court” if the 
“trials” are different and exciting. 

The courtroom setting will help draw 
a wider audience than the familiar vis- 
ual pattern of lectern, two tables, and 
a pitcher of water. The feeling of “look- 
ing in on a trial” and the element of 
cross-examination give the viewer a 
heightened sense of conflict. The fact 
that only half of what goes on, and 
barely half at that, can be pre-set by the 
participants lends an element of un- 
certainty as to outcome, the element 
which makes athletic events so popular. 
The fact that the judge’s decisions on 
objections cannot be predicted, and that 
both attorneys must think on their feet 
as the trial moves to a conclusion, will 
lend to the debate television’s unique 
elements of spontaneity and immediacy. 
Instead of hearing two sides of a debate 
presented just as they were prepared, 
the television audience views a contest 
whose moves as well as outcome are un- 
predictable. 

In short, presenting a debate in the 
form of a trial retains the merits of 
forensics and adds the additional ele- 
ments of showmanship which must be 
provided if the debate is to justify its 
use of television facilities and its access 
to an audience potentially larger than 
the number seated in one hundred halls. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


Henry L. Mueller, Editor 


POWER OF WORDS. By Stuart Chase in 
collaboration with Marian Tyler Chase. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1954; pp. 


XII 350. 33.95. 


In the early part of his new book, Stuart 
Chase makes some rough calculations as to the 
amount of talk going on daily in the world. 
Even if we give or take a few million words to 
correct for possible error, the total is stagger- 
ing. About twelve trillion words a day, or more 
than four quadrillion words a year, says Mr. 
Chase. While it is hard to grasp the astro- 
nomical proportions of such vocal output, one 
had better accept the conclusion that there is 
much talk. “Man's distinctive activity,” com- 
munication through language, is indeed an 


important business. 


Proceeding from the wholly tenable thesis 
that the many misunderstandings and verbal 
confusions indicate a continuing need of im- 
proving the communicative process, Mr. Chase 
sets about to achieve three main objectives. 
First, he considers briefly the general field and 
kinds of communication. Next he surveys re- 
cent findings which are relevant to an under- 
standing of the process. In this section, com- 
prising more than half of the book, he reports 
on research conducted by scholars in various 
fields, including engineering, psychology, an- 
thropology, linguistics, semantics, physics, phy- 
siology, group dynamics, and mathematics. And 
finally he applies some of the things that are 
known about communication to the practical 
problems of writing and speaking. Through 
case studies he analyzes such subjects as cam- 
paign oratory, Moscow talk, medical talk, gob- 
bledygook, etc. 


The chapter on “Tools for Writers” is typical 
of the case studies reported in the latter part 
of the book. It shows how Mr. Chase used 
certain tools of communication in writing an 
article on “the welfare state.” More particu- 
larly it shows how he went about finding refer- 
ents for “welfare state.” Among the many 
activities falling under the label are “public 
school system,” “community chests,” “land 


grant colleges,” “subsidy to potato farmers,” etc. 


“Nobody in his senses would object to every 


agency; nobody in his senses would embrace 
them all.” Mr. Chase continues: 

The list (of activities falling under the label 
of “welfare state’) demonstrates one of the 
sharpest tools in the whole kit: find the referent, 
Neglecting to find it, one takes his stand “for” or 
“against” the “welfare state” as an entity, and 
presently begins to suffer from a mild form of 
“unsanity,” to use Korzybski’s term. Yet in a 
recent season, the scholastic debating teams of 
the nation went into battle on a thousand plat- 
forms, “Resolved: That the American People 
Should Reject the Welfare State.” They might 
equally well have marched into the fray, “Re 
solved: That the American People Should Re- 
ject the Man in the Moon.” 

The scope of this book is broad, but that is 
one of its virtues. Mr. Chase performs a useful 
service in reminding us that if communica 
tions is to be improved, we must tackle the 
problem from various angles. We must use the 
findings of the anthropologists, the mathe- 
maticians, and a host of other scholars. “Com- 
munication can be improved,” says Mr. Chase, 
“as we learn more about it, and improvement 
is long overdue.” The Power of Words is a 
readable account of how some of the findings 
can be integrated. It is an interesting com- 
panion volume to The Tyranny of Words and 
Roads to Agreement. 

LESTER "THONSSEN, 
College of the City of New York 


TEACHING SPEECH IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 
By Willard J. Friederich and Ruth A. Wilcox. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1953 
pp. xx+487. $4.75. 


This is a methods textbook for the prospec 
tive speech teacher. It is divided into three 
sections. Part One presents an approach to the 
teaching of speech in which speech is related 
to the total educational pattern, and the teach- 
er and student of speech are analyzed. Speech 
fundamentals are also discussed in this section. 
Part Two treats of teaching the forms of 
speech and public speaking. Discussion and 
parliamentary procedure, debate, interpret 
tion, dramatics, production and writing, radio 
and television, and activities allied with speech 
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The 


the curricular activity in each of these areas are 


chapters which describe 


are conside red 


divided into sections titled “Specific Goals,” “A 
Methods 
activity is 


Proposed Syllabus,” and “Suggested 


and Procedures.” Extracurricular 
given equal emphasis with curricular activity. 
Part Three examines the problems of evaluat- 
ing the teaching of speech, and presents princi- 
ples and techniques of measurement of speech. 
With this body of content the authors hope 
to accomplish the following: 

1, To 


familiar 


help the teacher become 


prospective 


with all the basic materials of his 


prote ssion 
1 


2, To suggest methods and procedures for 
teaching the various speech activities. 
3. To show the importance of the extracurri- 


cular speech program. 


4. Te 
student 


“round out” content in areas where the 


may be deficient. 


5. To help him form a philosophy of speech 
education. 


The success with which the authors achieve 


considerably. Aim number 


this 


these goals varies 


one, it seems to reviewer, is well met. 


Throughout the book “a cross section of the 


theories of various scholars and the re- 


service” 
The book thus 
offers a good compendium of the best that has 


ports of successful teachers in are 


quoted, often in great detail. 


been said about speech education, all collected 
into one convenient volume. 
Aim number two is adequately met. Sugges- 
tions which come from the authors’ long years 
of teaching experience and those quoted from 
other successful teachers present a good amount 


of “how to do it” material. 


The importance of the extracurricular pro- 
gram is well stressed—in fact, some of its evils 
enthusiastic effort to 
highlight its values and prove its equal status 


are glossed over in an 


with the curricular program. By and large this 
is not a major weakness, however, as it is ap- 
parent, the discriminating 
readily adjust to it. 

In 


time 


and reader can 
the opinion of this reviewer, too much 
is spent discussing content which should 
have been learned in other courses. Although 
it is a well-known fact that many students 
to their student teaching woefully inade- 
quate in content, it is also true that the meth- 


ods course does not offer the place to teach 
that content. 


come 


Whether the presentation made 


i this book is sufficient to overcome content 


deficiency is open to some question. 
The problem of establishing a philosophy 


a difficult one to handle. The first chapter 


221 


deals with this problem directly, but not too 
vitally. Indirectly, a great deal is done in help- 
ing the prospective teacher form a philosophy 
by the inclusion, in later chapters, of specific 
goals to be achieved for each of the speech 
forms to be taught in the high school course. 
These goals are clear, succinctly stated, and 
educationally sound. 


Good reading lists, briefly annotated, are 
presented at the end of each chapter, along 
with complementary assignments which suggest 
methods for further perusal of the subject at 
hand. The inclusion of thirty-five charts which 
offer the prospective teacher actual samples of 
rating for speech and _ interpretation, 
evaluation sheets for discussion, try-out record 
sheets, sample daily lesson plans, make-up work 
sheets, etc., etc., is to be highly commended. 


sheets 


This book is easy to read and is relatively 
interesting. In the final analysis it must be 
said that it offers little which is new, but that 
it might easily become a “standard” textbook 
for a methods course. The teacher in the field 
might also welcome it to his professional shelf. 

KENNETH BURNS, 
University of Illinois 


NEW HOPE FOR THE RETARDED. By 
Morris P. and Miriam Pollock. Boston: Por- 
ter Sargent, 1953; pp. 176. $4.50. 


Mr. and Mrs. Pollock wrote this practical 
book out of their twenty years of experience in 
The Pollock School for retarded children. Their 
non-technical language increases the value of 
the book for the parent, the beginning student- 
worker, the special class teacher, and the lay 
workers who have to understand and to 
help the exceptional child. The book is illus- 
trated with graphic sketches of materials and 
devices used in The Pollock School. 


may 


Chapter headings indicate the scope: “A 
Chance for the Mentally Retarded Child,” “A 
Re-evaluation of Retarded Children,” “The 
Human Qualities of Retarded Children,” 
“The Parents of Retarded Children,” “Our Pro- 
gram—Elementary, Intermediate, Advanced,” 
“Our Curriculum and Presentation,” ‘“Teach- 
ing ‘Speechless’ Children to Talk,” “Educational 
Parties and Games,” “Education Devices” 
are listed, some with United 
States patent numbers, and granting of rights 
for reproducing them for educational (but not 
conmnercial) purposes], “Individual Handwork 
and Group Projects,” “Handwork Projects for 
Character Training,” “A Potpourri of Enter- 
tainment Selections.” Appended to these chap- 


[ forty-four 
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ters are a conclusion, a_ bibliography, and 


an index. 

Workers in speech therapy will welcome the 
twenty helpful pages of Chapter VII, “Teach- 
ing ‘Speechless’ Children to Talk.” The authors 
state, “There is no generally accepted method 
for dealing with these youngsters, and we have 
This 
presents material which, according to our ex- 
perience, reaches them.” There 
very succinct observations about the problems 


therefore developed our own. chapter 


follow some 


of these children, and ways of working on 
their solutions. We like particularly the obser- 
vation that “There must be a stage of obedi- 
ence before we can reach the stage of reason- 
ing,” and the practical suggestions for bringing 
about a “Before 
work is attempted, the teacher's 


state of “speech readiness.” 
any speech 
the child’s, in order to be 
Then we have specific infor- 


mation about the development of motor skills 


mind must ‘lead’ 
able to guide it.” 
buttons and bows, form 


with peg boards, 


boards, etc. 

Much that is set down in this chapter is 
basic work which needs to be done in order 
to gain “speech readiness” in the very deafened 
pre-school child, in the beginning of training 
of children with certain types of cerebral palsy, 
and in the therapy for children whose failure 
to develop speech is due to psychological fac- 
tors. ‘The purpose of 
and the steps in this training period, and give 


authors indicate the 
hints on when to begin speech training, which 
is based on an appeal to the senses with the 
use of the play-way in speech games. 

The book is filled with a wealth of illustra- 
tions of actual material which the parent or the 
beginning student can use step by step. Biblio- 
graphy and comments give further help in 


terms of music, story-telling, developmental 
psychology, and mental hygiene. . Suggestions 
about reaching the “silent” child’s mind 


through art work should be quite helpful. 


In the delineation of what we may expect 
in the stage-by-stage response and development 
in terms of communication, we see in slow- 
motion what we know about the language de- 
velopment in the normal child. Here is an 
illustration of the value of the book in this 
area: “Many times a thoughtless parent who is 
really ashamed that her child does not speak 
well, will admonish him to keep still. It is the 
teacher’s duty to explain that these unexpected 
sounds are the child’s first vocal self-expression. 
‘We have waited for this,’ she should say. ‘Our 
work is taking root. It may be annoying, but 
please do nothing to curb it.’” 








This book is practical without being dog. 
matic, scientific without being burdened with 
pedagese, and funny as “Glory, Glory, Happy 
New Year.” I shall use it with my parent 
group and my beginning therapists. 


CLARA B. Wer, 
State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 


FAVORITE MODERN PLAYS. Selected and 
edited by Felix Sper. New York: Globe Book 
Company, 1953; pp. 530. $2.00. 


Designed primarily for a high school course 
in dramatic literature, Favorite Modern Plays 
includes Terence Ratigan’s The Winslow Boy, 
James M. Barrie’s The Admirable Crichton, 
Robert Lindsay and Russell Crouse’s Life with 
Father, Rudolf Besier’s The Barretts of Wim. 
pole Street, and John Galsworthy’s Loyalties, 
The plays are prefaced with comments con- 
cerning each playwright and his play; u- 
familiar word usage in the dialog is explained 
at the bottom of the page upon which the un- 
familiar words appear; the volume concludes 
with questions and 


from the five plays. 


topics for study drawn 


The collection has much to recommend it. 


It is an honest attempt to introduce the 


modern play into the high school dramatic 
literature course. The individual plays are 
worthy of class discussion; their characters, 


themes, and the time and place of action de 
serve analysis and consideration, as do the 
playwrights concerned. The volume constitutes 
a blending of humorous and serious play types 
of varying degrees of complexity. Finally the 
explanatory materials on the playwrights and 
their plays is clear, concise, and pertinent. 
The book’s inadequacies are few, and can be 
summarized briefly as its introduction, which 
tends toward inadequate 
plays. The first 
inadequacy manifests itself in Sper’s failure 


ainbiguity, and an 
representation of American 
establish clearly what he means by such terms 
as “time-span” and “theatricalism.” The st 
ond deficiency in content, the presence of only 
one play by an American or about Ameria, 
seems inconsistent with Sper’s statement in the 
introduction that, “Not so long ago critics be 
lieved that American plays could not hold 4 
The truth is that 
since 1920 our theatrical production has risen 
in world importance.” Taken as a whole, how 
ever, the book is certainly commendable enough 
to deserve your attention, especially if you a 


candle to European plays. 
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looking for modern plays to supplement the 
high school course in dramatic literature. 
RosperT K. CAGLE, 
University of Illinois 


BROADCASTING: RADIO AND _  TELEVI- 
SION. By Henry L. Ewbank and Sherman 
Pp. Lawton. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1952; Pp. xilit+528. $4.50. 


BROADCASTING PROJECTS:. RADIO AND 


TELEVISION. By Henry L. Ewbank and 
Sherman P. Lawton. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1952; pp. 152. $2.50. 


In a textbook addressed primarily to college 
staff pro- 
fessional radio and television, the authors’ first 


students and program members in 
purpose is to present essential information in 
non-technical language in the order most mean- 
ingful to the reader. Moreover, recognizing the 
temptation to emphasize dramatic productions 
such 


to which many writers succumb, the au- 


thors devote a major portion of the book to 


discussing those types of programs which con- 
log. 
The conversationally direct and readable style 
and the 


stitute a major part of a station’s daily 


format of the book are in keeping 


with these purposes. In the first seven chap- 
ters our radio and television systems are de- 
scribed; their public service responsibilities are 
and for 


rhe following chap- 


considered; standards of evaluation 


programs are suggested. 


ters then present: (1) the principles of plan- 
ning and promoting the program schedule; (2) 
the methods of preparing various types of pro- 
grams; (§) procedures of rehearsal and produc- 


tion; (4) methods of evaluating listener re- 


sponse; (5) glossaries of radio and _ television 


terminology; and (6) a bibliography of books 
and articles considered helpful to the begin- 
ning student in radio and television. It should 
be noted at the outset that from the standpoint 
of style and organization the authors success- 
fully fulfill their purposes. 

However, a critical analysis of the book re- 
veals a pervasive pedagogical and philosophical 
concept which merits evaluation. This concept 
is revealed in the authors’ statement that the 
basic, or beginning, college courses in broad- 
tasting belong in the liberal arts curriculum, 
paralleling in objective and content courses in 
such allied fields as play production and creative 
writing. It is recognized again in their state- 
ment, which is consistently emphasized in the 
ext, that the fundamental processes of com- 
munication have not changed with the advent 


of radio and 


television. These basic beliefs 
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underlie the specific pedagogical objective set 
forth: (1) to provide a general understanding 
of broadcasting and its role in society; (2) to 
develop more intelligent listeners; (3) to moti- 
vate improved speaking and writing skills, and 
(4) to prepare students for the occasional mi- 
crophone appearances they may later make as 
community leaders. It must be emphasized 
that throughout the book the authors consis- 
tently strive to fulfill these objectives. But, hav- 
ing faced the dilemma of the theoretical vs. 
the practical, the authors have settled rather 
uncomfortably on the former horn while at 
the same time they try consider the 
latter. This duality, perhaps, accounts for the 
general natures of the book, with its paradoxi- 
cal emphasis upon the practical and the expe- 
dient. Theoretical is sketchily pre- 
sented, with the accompaniment of profuse (but 
outdated) documentary material, and inflexible 
and unimaginative assignments and projects. 


also to 


material 


The value of this textbook must be deter- 


mined by each instructor or department in 
the light of facilities and the _ purposes 
and philosophy in teaching and _ training 


radio students. Those of us who, while teach- 
ing in the liberal arts curriculum, are faced 
with the practical necessity of training radio 
majors for the demands of professional radio 
and television, find this too general, 
lacking specificity particularly in the historical 
and production areas. And, although in com- 
plete agreement with the basic philosophy of 
the book, we must from the beginning course 


book 


provide our students with more specific infor- 
mation and with concrete, extensive, and prac- 
tical broadcasting experience. 


not face 
these practical considerations, working with a 
minimum of equipment, and seeking only to 


However, the instructor who does 


provide a survey of broadcasting for the stu- 
dent who enrolls in such a course as a part of 
his “general education,’ may find the book a 
practicable one. 

Radio 
and Television, has its place in such a survey 
course. Its value is dependent upon the instruc- 
tor and the teaching situation. This reviewer 


The manual, Broadcasting Projects: 


recommends it only as a starting point—sug- 
gesting it as a supplementary teaching aid, 
rather than as a workbook for the student. 


Having consistently sought to fulfill their 
purposes and objectives, the authors have at- 
tempted to present a comprehensive and in- 
clusive textbook. They are to be commended 
for presenting so much content in such rela- 
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tively small space. Seldom has a single textbook 
been designed to survey so completely the 
broadcasting field. It is, however, this re- 
viewer’s opinion that herein lies the book’s 
greatest weakness. In such a broad, rapidly ex- 
panding and ever-changing field, no one in- 
structor, book, or broadcasting course can 
adequately present such a survey. Henry L. 
Ewbank and Sherman P. Lawton are to be ap- 
plauded for an honest attempt to meet a very 
real need in this area. Their book merits the 
consideration of everyone who has not him- 
self risen to meet that need. 
Betre ADAMS, 
Miami University 


INTERPRETATIVE SPEECH. By Lionel 
Crocker. New York: 1952: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.; pp. vilit358. $3.85 


J° 


ORAL COMMUNICATION OF  LITERA- 
TURE. Gail Boardman. New York, 19532: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc.; pp. xiv+472. $4.95. 


Oral interpretation as a communicative art 
is the frank concern of both these books, which 
in plan and style differ widely. Interpretative 
Speech, specifically designed for beginners in 
the art of reading aloud, is divided into thirty 
lessons, with such titles as “Self Confidence,” 
“Poise and Power,” “Personal Development,” 
“The Reader as a Person,” “Types of Interpre- 
tation,” “The Reader and the Audience,” 
“Symbolic Nature of Language,” “Word Order,” 
“Imagery,” “Humor,” “Criticism.” This or- 
ganization, as the prefatory remarks suggest, 
appears fragmentary and repetitious, but per- 
mits flexibility and review of certain important 
concepts. For instance, the study of words, 
which is one of the chief concerns of the book, 
is the focal point of not one, but of four les- 
sons. Yet granting the need of flexibility and 
interest-arousing repetition, the point of view 
of the book might be more consistent. I should 
like to see Lesson 26, “Think the Thought,” 
emerge as a central idea under which the 
useful techniques for interpretation are assem- 
bled. As it is, there is no synthesis of the 
skills accumulated through the thirty lessons. 
The strongest unity comes from the three-fold 
attitude toward the reader as one who works 
through himself, through an author, and with 
an audience, in order to achieve personal 
growth. 

Interpretative Speech leaves much to the 
teacher, whose philosophy will determine which 
direction the activities take. Yet it is written 
admirably for the student in a chatty, clear 


style, with provocative references to current 
speeches and writers. The literature illustrating 
the subject of each lesson is appropriate and 
worthwhile. Notable among these are William 
Faulkner’s Nobel Prize Award Speech for the 
use of the sound image, and Edwin Markham’s 
“Man with the Hoe” for the use of metaphor, 
Each lesson contains excellent exercises for 
further reading, discussion, and practice. The 
appendices are valuable. For example, Appen- 
dix B lists chronologically the articles on oral 
reading which have appeared in the Quarterly 
Journal of Speech since 1915. 

The three main divisions of Oral Comiuni- 
cation of Literature are what Dr. Boardman 
calls the three steps in the interpretative pro- 
cess: gaining the impression, planning tech- 
niques of interpretation, and communicating, 
The first chapter is an overview of these three 
Steps in the total process of interpretation. 
Chapters two and three present the usual 
mehods of gaining meanings from the printed 
page: understanding the author’s thought and 
fecling comes from studying structure, con- 
tent and language of literature, meanwhile 
reacting to its sensory appeals and _ pat 
terns of melody and rhythm. Chapter four 
contains the headings “Animation,” “Tempo,” 
“Rhythm, “Inflection,” “Proportion,” “Pause,” 
“Taste and Judgment,” “Picturization,” “Bodi- 
ly Activity,” “Voice and Speech.” This latter 
division extends through forty pages of exer 
cises and explanation of how the vocal 
mechanism works. After general advice about 
material suitable for a given audience, Chap- 
ter five offers a cutting of a _ short story, 
several program suggestions, and a_ complete 
lecture recital which is a forty-five minute 
program. Other divisions of this chapter are 
platform deportment, communication, and 4 
sample evaluation sheet. Chapter six offers ad- 
vice for the following specialized fields of 
interpretation: radio, choral speaking, mono 
drama, and storytelling. The inclusion of radio, 
which can be a medium for all the other forms, 
is somewhat confusing. 

Believing that the structure of literary 
types such as the narrative or lyric poem, the 
novel or short story, has much significance for 
the interpreter, the. author offers examples of 
these and other traditional types, gives general 
identifying characteristics of each, and Sug 
gests the effects which the structure of each will 
have upon the interpreter-artist. 


On the whole, despite certain hazy classifi- 
cations, e.g., picturization as something dis 
tinct from images and sensory impressions 
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Literature is well 


Oral Communication of 


planned and practical. Its selections are well 


chosen, calculated to please the taste of the 


student, rather than the literary 


critic or English major. The book includes a 


typical” 


seful bibliography and general reference list. 
WitMa H. GrRIMEs, 


University of Washington 


GUIDE TO EFFECTIVE PUBLIC SPEAK- 
ING. By Lawrence H. Mouat. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1953; pp. 262. $2.75. 


\ 


{ Guide to Effective Public Speaking should 
e an excellent textbook for high school seniors 
or college freshmen. It is definite, concise, and 
easily understood 


The author’s basic objectives are to pro- 


student of with a 


guide, including complete and varied instruc- 


vide the speechmaking 


tions with the guide. These objectives are 


omplished by first explaining how to prepare 


a speech, and then how to perfect that speech. 
This method is designed to develop traditional 
elements into an integrated whole. Throughout 
the study of speechmaking two types of outline, 
plan and sequence, are stressed. 

The book makes good reading, but to have 
effective value it studied, and the 
projects must be applied and practiced. The 
book teaches the speechmaker to think and to 
evaluate the internal and external factors of the 
speeches to which he listens. 

Especially valuable are the many illustrations 
of good speeches and the selective bibliography 
for reference. Worthwhile reading for or- 
ganization leaders is the chapter on “Group 
Discussion.” 

Obviously Mr. experienced 
teacher of speechmaking, and he has put on 
paper the methods he has found practical. 

JANE MULLET, 
Hays Edward School, 
Springfield, Illinois 


must be 


Mouat is an 
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Oliver W. Nelson, Editor 
Assisted by Laura Crowell, Thomas R. Nilsen, and Carroll Arnold 


SPEECH IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Of General Interest 
AMEND, MILDRED A., “A High School Staff Ex- 
amines Its Program,” Educational Leadership, 
11 (March 1954), 347-350. 


\ teacher participant’s report of a staff-initi- 
ated and -executed curriculum study in a small 
high school in Washington State. Results, after 
three years of testing, have proved the worth of 
cooperative teacher-centered planning. Teach- 
ers in school similar 


systems contemplating 


studies may find this article rewarding. 

ARNOLD, CARROLL C., “The Case Against Speech: 
An Examination of Critical Viewpoints,” 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, 40 (April 1954), 
165-169. 


The author endeavors to analyze the causes 
for resistance to inauguration and expansion of 
speech education in high schools and colleges. 
“The three basic premises of contemporary re- 
sistance to full and ample speech programs in 
general education arise from a deep-seated con- 
viction that training must not be identified 
with education, drill with study, or neuromus- 
cular co-ordination with knowledge,” .the au- 
thor asserts. He concludes that where speech 
is taught as a body of “activities” only, “The 
case of the ancient and modern critics has his- 
torical and contemporary validity,” but where 
the subject is offered as a study of man’s prob- 
lems in communicating orally “the contentions 
of the doubters are powerless.” 


BARZUN, JACQUES, “America’s Passion for Cul- 


ture,” Harpers, 208 (March 1954), 40-47. 


A discussion of the tremendous growth of 
interest in art in this country, as indicated by 
popular magazines, modern advertising, pocket 
books, and recorded music, together with some 
of the implications of such widespread interest. 
The author believes that this diffusion of cul- 
ture has values, but it also has dangers. He 
contends that we take art too lightly, “we now 
take it like soda pop, anywhere, anytime, in 
meaningless little gulps. All this erodes 


the soil in which artistic 


grow. 


perception should 
The masterpieces may not suffer, but 
we do.” 


Burnett, R. WILt, “Mr. Bestor in the Land of 
the Philistines,” 
(January 1954), 65-85. 


Progressive Education, 31 


A not unbiased but nevertheless a keen and 
stimulating analysis of and rejoinder to Arthur 
E. Bestor’s book Educational Wastelands. Mr. 
Bestor sharply criticizes 
tionists” and 


“professional educa- 
programs, and makes a 
development of 
“disciplined intelligence” the goal of education. 
Mr. Burnett agrees with the goal but differs 
markedly from Mr. Bestor on how it can be 


their 
strong plea for making the 


achieved. 


Camp, N. Harry, Jr., “Blind Reactions to Word 
Labels: Significant Clues for the Counselor,” 


Education, 74 (April 1954), 475-482. 


This article brings out the fact “that words 
do something to us, that blind reaction toward 
labels is a common and sometimes tragic habit 
of human beings, and finally, that if the coun- 
selor is to be fully effective he should develop 
skill in recognizing the verbal clues of evalua: 
tional rigidity which functions as symptoms 
and causes of the adjustment problems of his 
counselees.” 


CHaAsE, Stuart, “How Language Shapes Our 
Thoughts,” Harpers, 208 (April 1954), 76-8. 


Mr. Chase draws primarily from Benjamin 
Lee Whorf for the material in this article. Lan 
guage, it is pointed out, is not just a tool with 
which we think, but something which in at 
shapes the way we think. Examples are draw 
from Indian languages to illustrate the differ 
ent concepts of the world which results from 
the peculiar structure of the various languages. 


Corsin, RICHARD, “Will Semantics Help?” The 
English Journal, 43 (March 1954), 130-1347 


A suggestion that English teachers should be 
more concerned with how language works, 
with its effects on people, in other words, with 
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“fundamentals, and less concerned about tailor- 
ing their programs to fit labels and slogans.” 
rhe fundamentals of English, including seman- 
to deal with a 
variety of problems. These fundamentals the 
English teacher should try to teach, without 


tics, are basic tools needed 


being responsible for, for example, the peculiar 
problems of television. 


Duxer, SAM, “Learning to Listen,” Social Edu- 
February 1954), 63-64. 


cation, 18 


The author urges social studies teachers to 
devote more attention to perfecting listening 
habits as a part of their responsibility for pre- 
paring qualified citizens. “Discriminating, criti- 
cal, but open-minded listening” is the skill with 
which such teachers need especially to concern 
themselves. 


“Freedom and the American’ Tradition,” issue 


title, The Nation, 177 (December 1953). 


To teachers of speech the problems of free- 
dom of speech and freedom of assembly have 
particular significance. This issue of The Na- 
tion has several articles by eminent writers, 
(American tradition of free- 
dom and the threats to that tradition that are 


apparent today. 


dealing with our 


Included, among others, are 
the following articles: 

Howard Mumford Jones, “Certain Inalienable 
Rights,” pp. 483-487. 
Meiklejohn, 
People,” pp. 500-503. 

C. H. Waddington, “The 
of Freedom,” pp. 516-517. 


Alexander “Freedom and _ the 


\utocatalvtic Loss 


Fry, DoROTHEA, “Speaking in Context,” Jour- 
nal of Education, 136 (April 1954), 212-213+. 


The author urges that speech education be 


introduced wherever the curriculum provides 
“speaking-listening-response” or “individual- 
group operations.” given “in 


context,” 


[raining thus 
she believes, will improve “not only 

the traditional ‘meaning, language, voice, 
and action’ phases, but also perfect ‘individual- 


’” 


with-group relationships and functioning. 


Horrr, ArrHuR, “The Way to Freedom,” Pro- 


gressive Education, 931 1954), 


(February 


124-125. 


“The concept of freedom in a democracy and 
the implications for education is a continuous- 
ly developing and unfolding process and is, 
therefore, of current interest at any time.” 
This article sketches a philosophy of education 
within and for a democracy. 


/ 


KersH, Bert Y., “An Investigation of the Inter- 
pretation of Written Problems Among Col- 
lege Students,” California Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, 5 (January 1954), 13-19. 


Within the limits of the experiment it was 
concluded that “the ability to formulate a 
problem into a meaningful, clearly defined, 
and accurate search model is not dependent on 
the ability to read rapidly for comprehension,” 
but rather on intelligence. The number of 
different approaches to the problem, and ideas 
in the solution process may be limited by the 
formulation of the problem. Furthermore, suc- 
cess in the solution is in large part determined 
by the formulation. 


McKeEacuig, W. J., “Student-Centered Versus 
Instructor-Centered Instruction,” The Journal 
of Educational Psychology, 45 (March 1954), 


143-150. 


This paper considers some of our stereotyped 
thinking about teaching methods, and reports 
on research on the efficacy of the methods men- 
tioned. There is much disagreement among edu- 
cators about the nature of the two types of 
instruction and the values of each. Experimen- 
tal studies have been inconclusive. “While there 
is a dearth of follow-up data our hope 
that either method produces significantly great- 
er long-time benefits is probably unrealistic.” 


Murpuy, R. C., Jr., M.D., “McCarthyism—A 
Psychiatric Diagnosis,” The Nation, 178 
(March 27, 1954), 258-260. 


Even though we may have tired of reading 
about McCarthyism, the fresh point of view 
presented here will be of interest. To sample 
it briefly: “The psychological keystone of the 
whole structure of McCarthyism is its success 
in stripping all meaning from the word ‘Com- 
munist.’ In Senator McCarthy's book, for in- 
stance, the word appears between ten and 
thirty times on nearly every page, and yet 
there is no statement in its whole 101 pages 
defining a Communist or saying what a Com- 
munist believes. . . . The effect of this failure to 
give content to the word is to reduce it to an 
almost pure communication of feeling rather 
than meaning.” 


Porrer, Russect, “Talking Things Over,” The 
Saturday Review, 37 (May 22, 1954), 11-12+. 


“The lecturer in America has had a long and 
productive history. But is he going the way of 
the chautauquas at which he used to appear? 
Is TV killing him off? The author “assesses 
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here the current state of American lecturing 
in relation to its glorious past.” He calls upon 
Emerson for some expert advice for the con- 
temporary lecturer. The lecturer of today must 
adapt himself more adequately to the modern 
audience; if he does so he can probably again 
be an important part of the American scene. 

PROTHRO, JAMES W., “Public Interest Advertis- 
ing—Hucksterism or Conservatism,” The So- 


(May 
An excellent discussion of the relatively new 
life, the merchan- 
dizing of ideas. More and more, business tends 


cial Studies, 45, 1954), 172-178. 


/ 


phenomenon in American 
to sell ideas along with its products. Such ad- 
vertising, or selling, is a legitimate business ex- 
pense and therefore decreases corporate taxes. 
rhe writer feels that perhaps the most serious 
result of the attempt to “sell” the American 
“lies in the fact that it abets a 
polarization of attitudes that is extremely dan- 


wav of life 
gerous to a democratic society.” 


REINFELD, GEORGE, “Semantics and the English 


Teacher,” The Clearing House, 28 (March 
1954), 425-429. 
A plea for a greater emphasis on those tech- 


niques of language training “which will assist 


in better relating the student to the world 
around him.” 
SKAUGE, Roperr K., AND GLADys L. BORCHERS, 


“Is Speech a Problem for the High School? 
The High School Journal, 37 (January 1954), 
101-105. 

To teachers of speech this article will present 
little that is new or illuminating, but it does 
present, briefly and concisely, a rationale for 
speech training in the High School and gives 
broad suggestions for a speech program. 


TOWNSEND, AGATHA, “Interrelationships Between 
Reading and Other Language Arts Areas,” 
Elementary 1954), 
99-109 


English, 31 (February 

One of a series of articles, sponsored by the 
National Conference on Research in English, 
dealing with the interrelationships of the lan- 
guage arts. Summarizes in a scholarly way se- 
lected research concerning reading, including 
problems pertaining to its interrelationships 
with language, listening, and speaking. 


Drama and Interpretation 


DrENESCH, MARIE, “Creative and Formal Dra- 
matics,” World Theatre, Volume 3, Number 
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Theatre Institute 
under auspices of UNESCO), 30-36. 


2, International (Published 


The author draws a distinction between “cre. 
ative” and “formal” dramatics and between the 
former and “pedagogic devices” 
dramatics nature. 


( of a creative 


Among its values, creative dramatics permits 
the child or adolescent to engage in the work of 
creation from the beginning of an idea to its 
realization in completed action. Because the 
the actor, full oppor. 
tunity is afforded him to approach his “part” 
in relation to his own personality. He does not, 


as in formal dramatics, attempt to recreate a 


} 


story is “being made” by 


this activity 
his words will attain full force and value since 


character other than himself. In 


they will be motivated by an inner necessity 
springing from the created action and situation, 
Such experience is believed to offer much toa 


child’s development. 


DRAKE. FRANCIS E., “What the Theatre Can Do 
The Bulletin 
Secondary 


for the Personalities of Pupils,” 
of the 
School Principals, 38 (January 1954), 125-190. 


National Association of 


Experience in play acting and high school 
theatre is offered as an effective means of help- 
ing children to make the transition in social 
adjustment from child- to adulthood. Several 
practical suggestions are presented for develop- 
ing a diversified and soundly based dramatic 
program. 


LERCH, ALBERT M., “Are You Satisfied with Your 
Assembly School Activities, 2% 
(May 


Programs?” 


1954), 281-284. 


Recognizing that too often school assemblies 
are a serious 
headache, the 
offers objectives for achieving educationally val 
uable and interesting programs. Methods for 


securing a wide variety of program content and 


school problem and a teacher 
author, a high school teacher, 


for evaluating the assembly are given. 


McCANDLESss, STANLEY, “Lighting for the Aud: 
ence,” Theatre (February 1954) 


ek 
75-77+. 


Arts, 38 


Believing that “the aim of lighting is to pr 
vide a dramatic visual experience for the audi- 
ence,” the author outlines several important 
considerations for realizing this objective in the 
atrical practice. The individual playgoer’s ® 
sponse of seeing and interpreting is approached 
in terms of four major elements: amount of 
intensity, color, form or plasticity, and move 
ment. Problems incident to the idiosynerasies 
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make 


behavior 


of viewers’ optical 
“creating illusions rather than reality,” color 
toning for proper perceptual contrast and cau- 
tion in the use of movement in light. 

The high should find 


his interesting article helpful in making his 


necessary 


school director 


play 


plays a more pleasant experience for his 


audience. 

McCoarp, WiLLIAM B., “Interpretative Reading 
3ulletin of the Na- 
Secondary School Prin- 


and Choral Speaking - 
onal Association of 
cipals, 38 (January 


1954), 117-120. 


One of the many fine articles in this issue of 
the Bulletin subtitled “A Speech Program for 
School.” Mr. McCoard offers 
even excellent reasons in support of his asser- 
tion that interpretative reading should occupy 


the Secondary 


4 more important position in our educational 
programs. He considers interpretative reading 
a superior means of developing an understand- 


ing and appreciation of the values of literature. 


Poetry, University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis 


Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
The 


speech teacher seeking materials for studies in 


A magazine of contemporary verse. 
interpretation and creative writing will find this 
monthly publication worth consulting. 

SABOLA, “Worthwhile 


GEORGIANA, Plays Are 


Worthwhile,” School Activities, 25 (February 


1954), 159-191. 

{ “success story” which resulted from a play 
director's the ability of high 
plays of outstanding 


confidence in 
school pupils to enact 
quality. 

SHNITZLER, Henry, “Background and Functions 
of the American World Theatre, 
International Theatre 
under auspices of 


Theatre,” 
Volume 3, 
Institute (Published 
UNESCO), 28-3 


Number 2, 


Rl. 


The author reviews the growth of the Uni- 

versity Theatre, together with its contributions 
to theatre arts. Included are its pioneerings in 
Slagecraft and design, research in production 
and historical subjects, the teaching of play- 
writing, methodology of creative dramatics, and 
its contributions to the study of mass media. In 
addition, Mr. Schnitzler reminds us that “the 
University Theatre, at least for the time being, 
§ the only environment in the United States 
Where the intrinsically educational aims im- 
plied in the true concept of a national theatre 
may be realized.” 


SIMONSON, HAROLD P., “Music as an Approach 
to Poetry,” The English Journal, 43 (January 
1954), 19-23+. 

An account of an 
music “to 


experiment employing 
student’s imaginative 
thinking as a stimulation to his enjoyment of 
poetry.” The power to create mental images 
resident in both poetry and music furnished 
the basis for the experiment. The author be- 
lieves that “a mind that is educated to musical 
and poetical forms and an imagination refined 


exercise the 


to the finesse of artistic emotion cannot remain 
completely gross in the contacts of life.” 


WAGONER, Davin, “Why Indifference or Hatred 
Toward Poetry?” Elementary English, 31 (Jan- 


uary 1954), 17-20. 


A refreshingly written article in which the 
author offers an explanation for student indif- 
ference toward poetry. He believes that making 
poetry unrelated to life, teaching it to be tested 
and stressing versification are largely respon- 
sible for most hatreds of poetry. As a substitute 
he suggests the study of poetry as one might 
approach music in an appreciation class. 


Public Speaking, Discussion and Debate 


BANKSTON, H. S., “Gaining Emotional Maturity 
Through Group Discussion,”” Understanding 
the Child, 23 (January 1954), 25-26. 

Gives evidence that training in group discus- 
sion provides high school pupils with a work- 
able tool for dealing with their personal and 
social problems. 


Conference,” Harvard 
(March-April 1954), 44- 


BALEs, ROBERT F., “In 
Business Review, 32 


50. 


An excellent essay by one of the leading ex- 
perimentalists interested in group discussion and 
conference methods. General hypotheses evolved 
through experiments at Harvard University’s 
Laboratory of Social Relations, together with 
their practical applications, are reported in 
nontechnical language. Among the hypotheses 
offered are: (1) good discussion is likely to re- 
flect a balance between questions and answers, 
(2) in successful discussion individual participa- 
tion need not be balanced but it will be gen- 
eral, (3) where disagreement is at a minimum, 
participation in conference is likely to lack 
earnest involvement, (4) the appearance of ex- 
tensive disagreement or “negative reaction” 
usually foretells deterioration in the delibera- 
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tive process, (5) suggestions and opinion-giving 
do not making but 
good discussions tend to have a high proportion 
of such contributions. 


assure effective decision 
Several other important 
conclusions and hypotheses are also stated and 
explained. All have bearing on the 
teaching, as well as the practice, of group dis- 
cussion. 


direct 


BiGELOw, Gorpon E., “Distinguishing Rhetoric 


from Poetic,” Southern Speech Journal, 19 

(December 1953), 83-97. 

An excellent essay which should be read by 
every teacher of public speaking who has 
wished for clear and ample premises on which 
to distinguish his subject from the study of 
literature, and by every English teacher who 
has been perplexed by the apparent overlap of 
public speaking and literature. The author, a 
Professor of English, begins with the sensible 
assumption that “pure” rhetoric and “pure” 
poetry “exist rarely if ever in practice.”” He then 
considers the relative distinctions between lit- 
erature, especially poetry, and rhetoric as they 
are determined by the maker of the discourse, 
the purpose of discourse, the audience and oc- 
casion, the method of composition, the medium 


of communication, and the subject matter. 


CANTRIL, HADLEY, “The Qualities of Being Hu- 
man,” American Quarterly, 6 
3-18. 


(Spring 1954), 


\ valuable consideration of the qualities of 
human beings as revealed in modern psycho- 
logical The 
“motivation,” the search for significances in ex- 


evidence and theory. nature of 
perience, the nature of choice and of inquiry, 
and the nature of faith are discussed in fresh 
and easy style. Professor Cantril’s essay provides 
a welcomed synthesis of contemporary thought 
on these subjects. The thoughtful teacher of 
discussion and persuasion will find here an op- 
portunity to test against the generalizations of 
a famed social psychologist his own assumptions 
about the character of inquiry, the relationships 
of feeling and reason in human choice, and the 
relation of experience to belief and response. 
The propositions set forth call into question, 
indirectly, much that is currently said in text- 
books and classrooms concerning group discus- 
sion and persuasion. 


CATHCART, RoseERT S., “A Point of Emphasis in 
Audience Debating,” The Gavel, 36 (March 
1954)» 55°58. 

“At present there seems to be a_ universal 
tendency among college debaters to ‘rattle off’ 


evidence 


and ‘waste’ as few words as Pos- 
sible in explaining and clarifying the evidence 
and its sources.” This is the consequence, the 
author believes, of much contest debating be. 


fore critic judges and is especially unfortunate 
when debaters carry these habits from the con. 
test room to audiences in auditoriums. On the 
basis of experimental investigation reported in 
this article, it is suggested that ‘‘audiences seem 
to be more concerned with the acceptability of 
the evidence itself, how the evidence sounds, 
and how directly the evidence seems to support 
the proposition . [than with] where it came 
from.” 


Corey, STEPHEN M., “Action Research and the 
Classroom Teacher,” NEA Journal, 43 (Feb- 
ruary 1954), 79-80. 

Teachers of discussion will be interested (and 
perhaps amused) to learn that the new ap. 
proach to educational problems through “action 
research” is but the disciplined inquiry recom- 
mended in very nearly all courses in group dis- 
cussion—the mode of individual and group de- 
liberation so admirably analyzed by John Dewey 


in How We Think and elsewhere. 


EASTMAN, MAX, “The Lost Art of Oratory,” 
Saturday Review (March 6, 1954), 11-12+. 
An astonishing essay which no_ teacher of 


\ veritable 
compendium of “literary’’ misconceptions about 
the nature and history of persuasion, Mr. East- 
valuable instrument 


public speaking should fail to read. 


man’s lament provides a 

against which teachers of speech may measure 

their own ability to explain the actual charac 
ter of one of the arts they profess. 

Even a brief notice must contain some docu- 
mentation of such sweeping allegations as those 
above. Aristotle long ago qualified the concep- 
tion that “oratory at its best is a dramatic art.” 
The microphone has not destroyed oratory— 
witness Churchill calling his people to the 
beaches and Franklin Roosevelt recalling his 
from the valley of fear. Were writing and mem: 
orization ever crucial in production of great 
oratory? In Mr. Eastman’s conception memoria 
becomes memory, only; inventio and dispositio 
are absorbed in “style.” 

GirFin, Kim, “Current Directions in Discussion 
Research,” The Gavel, 36 (January 1954) 38 
42. 

A brief review of the lines of inquiry fol 
lowed in recent experimental research in discus 
sion, with a concise restatement of the hypoth 
eses which these inquiries seem to support. 
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Guuey, Havsert E., “The Deliberation Con- 
tinuum,” The Gavel, 36 (March 1954), 63-65. 


An inquiry into the relationships of discus- 
sion and debate as recurring aspects of delibera- 
tion in the normal process of making decisions 
and carrying them out. In the author’s view 
both means of deciding must be seen as “func- 
tional parts of the deliberative process”—a 
yiew which would make it inaccurate to assign 
to one of the functions a higher social value 
than to the other. 


KerrH-Lucas, B., “The Decay of Public Meet- 
ings,” Fortnightly, 147 n.s. (March 1954), 152- 
154. 

“A hundred and fifty years ago, when Eng- 
land was ruled by an oligarchy, and democracy 
was still regarded as a dangerous and seditious 
doctrine, public meetings, authorized by con- 
stitutional law, were common and influential. 
Today, such meetings are rare and unimpor- 
tant.” Whether the cause for this change, which 
is to be found in most democratic societies, be 
the advent of radio, the extension of suffrage, 
or some combination of forces, the consequence 
of the change is that “the ordinary man no 
longer has a platform . .. where he can express 
his opinions” on public (especially political) 
issues. 


Ler, InviNG J., “Procedure for ‘Coercing’ Agree- 
ment,” Harvard Business Review, 32 (January- 
February 1954), 39-45 


\ case study of successful problem solving 
through use of a special clarification stage, im- 
posed where disagreements give rise to contro- 
versy and stultify progress toward a collective 
decision. The case here discussed and the period 
of “Chairman’s Privilege” which is described 
have an industrial setting, but the concept of 
“coercing” agreement through ruling “out of 
order” all except purely expository and infor- 
mation-seeking contributions appears to be one 
which may have value in many classroom 
situations 


LUMSDAINE, ARTHUR A., AND IRVING L. JANIS, “Re- 
sistance to ‘Counterpropaganda’ Produced by 
One-Sided and Two-Sided ‘Propaganda’ Pres- 
entations,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 17 (Fall 
1953), 311-318. 


\ report on experimental studies with impor- 
lant implications for both theory and teaching 
of argumentation and persuasion. The experi- 
menters found high school students who had 
heard a persuasive speech containing analysis 


and refutation of opposed views as well as ad- 
vocacy of the recommended views were less sus- 
ceptible to “counterpropaganda” than students 
who heard persuasive speeches which failed to 
analyze and refute opposition. 


Roper, ELMo, et al., “American Attitudes on 
World Organization,” Public Opinion Quar- 
terly, 17 (Winter 1953-54), 405-442. 


Although this article bears but indirectly 
upon the typical work in public speaking, de- 
bate, and discussion classrooms, it should be fa- 
miliar to all who supervise discussion of public 
affairs in any form. Mr. Roper reports a com- 
prehensive survey of “the American public’s 
attitudes toward isolation and several kinds of 
world cooperation ... as . . . means to peace.” 
Familiar myths concerning popular opinions ex- 
plode on nearly every page of his report: isola- 
tionism is declining rather than increasing, a 
majority of Americans not only endorse but 
wish to strengthen the UN; though suspicious 
of Russia, a majority is prepared to support 
settlement of differences through negotiation; 
there is impressive support for the idea of 
world government. Most striking is the evidence 
that no differences of opinion regarding our 
future role in world affairs are class, sectional, 
partisan, or religious differences. “The news 
here is, . . . the similarities that exist among 
us on this question of where we go in search 
for survival.” 


Thomas K. Finletter, Frank W. Abrams, Nor- 
man Cousins, Paul G. Hoffman, Robert M. 
Hutchins, Mrs. Oswald B. Lord, Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, and Owen J. Roberts comment upon the 
meaning of Roper’s findings. 


THOMAS, BENJAMIN P., “Abe Lincoln, Country 
Lawyer,” Atlantic, 193 (February 1954), 57-61. 


An article, written in a style suitable for 
reading by upper-class high school students, 
treating the qualities of mind, character, moti- 
vation, and experience which contributed to 
Lincoln's achievements as politican and _ politi- 
cal speaker. 


WALSER, FRANK E., “Diplomacy, Discussion, 
and the Chairman,” Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, 40 (February 1954), 43-48. 


A long-time student of international confer- 
ences discusses some special problems of com- 
mittee chairmanship in the United Nations and 
points to the need for systematic leadership 
training here and elsewhere. 
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Radio and Television 


Battin, Tom C., “A Study of the Televiewing 
Habits of School Children,” Western Speech, 


18 (March 1954), 101-108. 


Students in the first twelve grades of sixteen 
public and parochial schools in Ann Arbor, 
whose homes had had sets over six months, 
kept diaries to reveal their televiewing habits. 

In the first six grades 91% of boys averaged 
slightly over 8 hours weekly, and 89% of girls 
averaged about 19 hours weekly; this was only 
11% of their available time. They did not 
spend long periods watching, and had well- 
defined patterns of televiewing and strong, well- 
balanced preferences. 

The seventh and eighth graders were differ- 
ent; they televiewed longer, 96% of the boys 
averaging 25 hours weekly and 93% of the girls 
averaging 23 hours; their schedule varied from 
day to day. 

Students in grades nine to twelve averaged 
19 hours with a well-balanced selection. 

In general, although other activities—reading. 
movie-going, dancing, etc—were interfered with 
at first, students returned to their old patterns 
as they grew used to the medium. 70% said 
that later their televiewing habits did not in- 
terfere with their hobbies. 


BYRNES, JANE L., AND JAMES A. SmiTH, “Tele- 
vision in the Classroom—A County Survey,” 
The Elementary School Journal, 54 (March 


1954), 409-412. 


Reports and results of a county-wide survey 
of teachers, administrators, and supervisors in 
Onondaga County, New York, regarding the 
extent and manner teachers were making use 
of TV in classrooms. Findings showed that 
while there was a negligible number of TV 
sets in schools, 91°% of children had access to 
them in homes. Values in using TV included 
motivation—getting information to encourage 
reading. Teachers’ attitudes toward TV as an 
educational tool, on the whole, were found to 
be “constructive and optimistic.” 


CHASEMAN, JOEL, “TV Production: The Easy 
Way,” Audio Visual Communication Review, 


2 (Winter 1954), 38-48. 


The Director of Public Service and Publicity 
at WAAM Television, Baltimore, points out 
that communication from artist to audience is 
the basic consideration. Hence, content and 
audience will determine treatment, treatment 
will determine pace, and pace will determine 


setting, personalities, and vocabulary level. He 
advocates simplicity, using material at hang 
and adapting treatment to fit. He suggests that 
the local producer substitute adroit use of 
cameras for elaborate settings. He makes sug: 
gestions on lighting, casting, building a “logi- 
cal” show with “shock and repetition.” 


Hurp, PAut D., “TV Dictionary,’ Educationgj 


Screen, 33 (March 1954), 100-101. 


This excellent list of terms used by writer 
on educational television includes such defini- 
tions as: 

“Community television’’—‘‘A closed-circuit tele. 
vision service to a limited number of sub 
scribers in a particular area” 

“CTV”"—Commercial television 

“ETV"—Educational television 

“Kinescope recording’—‘film recording of a 
teleprogram; sometimes called a_ telefilm.” 

“telecine”’—“a _ televised motion picture. Syns, 
‘telepix,’ ‘vidfilm,’ ‘videofilm.’ 


MACKECHNIE, D., “Using School Broadcasts,” 
Look and Listen, 18 (January 1954), 8-9. 


This British writer suggests that students 
get out of a radio broadcast heard in the class 
room only what they put into it. He says that 
the aids, such as radio, the filmstrip, recordings, 
etc., are “more effective after a lesson has been 
taught than before or as part of the lesson” 
and that it interests and makes an emotional 
impact rather than giving factual value. He 
suggests that there should be notes on the 
handling of each radio program before and 
after, and that the teacher tie it up carefully 
with the systematic course he is pursuing; he 
urges the need for an association to work on 


the possibilities of radio in the school. 


SAWYER, JOHN R., “Television goes to Element 
tary Art Classes,” Journal of Education, 136 


March 1954), 165-168. 


\ film presented on recent educational 


television program shows educational art activ: 
ties in the Needham, Massachusetts, schools. 
This discussion of the film explains that it 
shows a local parent starting to find out about 
the elementary art in her town; it shows scenes 
of a variety of classes: an easel corner in a first 
grade room; the making of a farm mural in 
an older room; practicing a play with class 
made scenery and class-designed costumes. The 
film closes with a panel of commentaries by 
supervisors. 
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«corr, Ltoyp, “Social Attitudes of Children Re- 
vealed by Television Pro- 

California Elementary 

176-179. 


Responses to 
crams,” Journal of 


Fducation, 22 February 


1954), 


Children in two different socio-economic 
groups were given questionnaires regarding law 
enforce ment. Though their attitudes may have 
arisen from a variety of sources, it is thought 
that television was a contributing factor. 

The television 


programs are usually dishonest men, that crimi- 


attitudes—that sheriffs on 


treated mean to- 
apparent in the low so- 


nals in big cities are usually 


dav, etc.—seem more 
iometric group than in the high group. Evi- 


dence here is far from conclusive but provides 


material for much further study. 
SHaYON, Robert I “\ New Dimension in 
Broadcast News,” The Saturday Review, 37 


May 8, 1954), 28 


\ brief description of NBC’s new radio pro- 


cram, “Heart of the News.” This treatment of 
news in depth, as contrasted to the hurried 
reports of isolated bits of news that most such 


Mr. 
a much needed dimension in news reporting. 


broadasts present, provides, Shayon says, 


It deserves attention of listeners hopeful of 
something fresh, useful, and noteworthy in the 
news on the air 


SPEECH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


HILpt 
Emotional 


\DAMS, M., AND PxHitip J. GLASNER, 
Involvements in 


Journ al 
Mare h 


Forms of 
Hearing 


Some 


Mutism,” Speech and 


Disorders, 19 1954), 59-69. 


Report of four case 


studies of children who 


heard but would not speak and who resisted 


speech therapy strongly. The children were 


found to be severely disturbed emotionally, 


speech as 
difficult 
is suggested that preliminary 
treatment in particular psy- 


chotherapeutic 


substituting sign language for 


though to from a 


protect themselves 
environment. It 
should be on a 


level 


Barbe, WALTER B., AND Roperr M. Myers, “De- 
veloping Children,” 


1954)> 


Listening Ability in 


Elementary English, 91 (February 


} 
2-54. 
Covers briefly the 
communication 
Stresses (1) 


importance of listening in 


and individual adjustment. 


basic concepts of listening, (2) 
levels in listening development and, (3) diag- 
hosing listening abilities, together with some 
suggested informal procedures for carrying out 


} . “ 
the diagnosis. 
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BEDOIAN, VAGHARSH H., “Social Acceptability 
and Social Rejection of the Underage, At-age 
and Overage Pupils in the Sixth Grade,” The 
Journal of Educational Research, 47 (March 
1954)» 513-520. 


Of the three age groups studied, underage 
pupils received significantly higher social ac- 
ceptance scores while the overage pupils re- 
ceived significantly lower scores than the under- 
age and at-age pupils. Moreover, the overage 
pupils received significantly higher rejection 
scores than the at-age and underage pupils. 


FAGAN, EstHer, “Choral Speaking by Deaf Chil- 


dren,” The Volta Review, 56 (January 1954), 
17-18. 
Seven children with severe hearing loss at 


the Deaf Department of the Troost School in 
Kansas City, Missouri, were helped in personal- 
ity development by choral speaking. 

The children watched the leader’s hands to 
keep the timing and her lips (speaking with- 
out voice) to know the point reached in the 
Each child learned the poem 
thoroughly and had developed as great accuracy 
and intelligibility of speech as possible. Per- 
forming together before a school audience add- 
ed stimulus for development in speech and 
speech reading, and a deeper sense of belonging 
to the school. 


poem. had 


Ketiy, J. C., “A Summer Residential Program 
in Hearing Education,” The Journal of Speech 
and Hearing Disorders, 19 (March 1954), 


Forty children (ten to seventeen years of age) 
attended the 1953 University of Illinois summer 
residential center; 22 were hard of hearing, 19 
had cleft palate difficulties, and 5 were cerebral 
palsy cases. 

Ihe description of the hearing program ex- 
plains two new activities—‘“theatre” and “music 
therapy”"—which were introduced for the first 
time. Practice was also given in building com- 
municative efficiency from the key word basis. 
Both lipreading training 
showed methods in 


speech-hearing and 


the effectiveness of group 


hearing education. 


Lee, Dorris MAy, “What Should we Expect of 
Our Kindergarten?” Education, 74 (Febru- 
ary 1954), 362-368. 


An excellent article treating of the kinds of 
learnings right to expect 
among kindergarten children. Reference is made 


we may have a 
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to the social and 


ment to be sought in five-year olds. 


speech-language develop- 


McQuown, NorMAN A., “Language-Learning 
Anthropological View,” The Ele- 


School Journal, 54 (March 1954), 


from an 
mentary 


402-406. 


Discusses some of the problems incident to 
changing the language-speech habits of children 
whose patterns may 
regard to vocabulary, usage, and pronunciation. 


be “unacceptable” with 


On the premise that such children present es- 
sentially the same challenge as_ those 
speak another language,” the author stresses 


“who 


the importance of teaching the child the “new 
language” in such a way as to avoid doing him 
psychological harm. “Whatever status or lack 
of status a child’s speech may seem to have to 
the teacher, it does constitute for the child a 
precious link with those closest to him. Any 
lack of respect for the child’s ways of talking 
will reflect on those for whom he has respect 
and will be damaging to his self-esteem.” 


PENKOKE, GERALDINE, AND KATHERINE F. BARNES, 
“The Non-English Speaking Child in the Pub- 
lic Schools,” The School Board 
Journal, 128 


American 
(March 1954). 35. 


A brief account of an experiment in Wauke- 
gan public schools for providing non-English 
speaking children with instruction in the Eng- 
lish language. The project included establish- 
ing a special class in which such children could 
receive more prescriptive help than is normally 
available in the regular classroom. Results in 
based on a_ limited were 


learning, period, 


largely favorable. 


PERRIN, ELinor Houvirz, “The Rating of De- 
fective Speech by Trained and Untrained 
Observers,” The Journal of Speech and Hear- 
ing Disorders, 19 (March 1954), 48-51. 


Seven children’s voices with varying degrees 
of articulatory difficulty were judged by a 
group of trained and a group of untrained 
judges. The judges did not differ significantly 
in their evaluations of the severity of the func- 
tional articulatory defects. 


SCHOEPPE, HERMINA A., “The Reading Readi- 
ness Program in the Kindergarten,” Educa- 
tion, 74 (February 1954), 377-381. 


The author presents, among other things, 
several methods for teaching sound discrimina- 
tion as a readiness factor for development of 
good speech and reading habits. 


SHOVER, JAYNE, “Greate 


Hope 
search,” The Crippled Child, 31 
1954), 11-13. 


Through Re. 
February 


Only continued research will bring answer 
to questions on the rehabilitation of the cere. 
bral palsied 
amenable to 


child—why one child is mor 


than another, 
whether rehabilitation started immediately af. 


rehabilitation 


ter brain damage is more effective than work 
begun later, etc. 
ward cures. 


Research will also move to. 


The teamwork approach of voluntary organi- 


zations, government agencies and community 
leaders, parents and lay persons seems to give 
hope of finding the secrets of preventing and 


treating cerebral palsy. 


THOMPSON, MAry, “What 
Understanding the Child, 

7-28. 

‘ 


Made Jaime Talk?” 
23 (January 1954), 


A concise account of how providing the right 
psychological and social climate in school gave 


a non-English speaking child motivation to 
learn our language. 


UNGER, Dorotuy M., “An Understanding Basic 
to Cerebral Palsy Therapy,” Exceptional Chil- 
dren, 20 (February 


1954). 193-197. 


Parents have problems of daily care, mental 
stress, plus the sense of difference from others. 
The therapist must help with the parents’ 
problems, emphasizing, for example, that they 
must not relinquish their own identity, but 
should try to achieve a greater understanding 
of the child’s total problem. 


Witson, Betry ANN, “The Development and 
Evaluation of a Speech Improvement Pro- 
gram for Kindergarten Children,” The Jour- 
nal of Speech and Hearing Disorders, 19 
(March 1954), 4-13. 


This program arose from a belief that all 
pupils, not just those with major speech prob- 
lems, should have a speech training program. 

Five kindergartens in Lafayette, Indiana, took 
part in a study of the effects of a twelve-week 
speech improvement program. A different com 
sonant was studied by the class each week, 
opening with a sound stimulation lesson, then 
a lesson on the sound in each position, and 
finally a lesson on using the sound in sentences. 
Post-training tests revealed that both the sounds 
included in the lessons and ones not included 
showed improvement, but that reading readi- 
ness scores did not improve. 
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WisHIK, SAMUEL M., AND ZELDA S. KLAPPER, “Or- 
ganization and Function of Day School Units 


for Cerebral Palsy,” Exceptional Children, 


o9 (January 1954), 164-175. 
Suggesting the setting up of “special day class 
nits of a multi-professional 


ng health and 


nature, combin- 
education in an educational 


context.” There are several possibilities, not 


all mutually exclusive 1) give service to the 
most severely handicapped; (2) give service, to 
ie older children, those who have been most 
ieglected in the past; (g) give service to those 
with the greatest likelihood of response to care; 

give service to the very young; (5) a total 


program. 


Special attention must be given to problems 
facilities, admission procedures, promotion, 


nd medical Care 
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Worcester, D. A., “Clinical Services—Making 
the Best of Resources in the Rural Communi- 
ty,” Exceptional Children, 20 (January 1954), 
176-179. 

The rural teacher should make what adjust- 
ments she can in her room for the exceptional 
child. She 
consult for aid. The 


know the sources to 
local physician, pastor, 
and county welfare director may help in this 
first-aid meeting of the problem. Diagnostic serv- 
ices outside—county 


should also 


welfare 
institutions—should — be 


clinics, county 


offices, educational 
reached if the problem cannot be handled on 
the local level. 

The services of specialists available in rural 
areas should be increased, but the regular 
teacher herself needs general practitioner train- 
ing in order to have a genuine interest in the 
unusual child, to recognize the deviation, and 
to get aid for him. 











AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


David Potter, Editor 


Public Address on a Platter—A Report with Queries 


GORDON 


THOMAS and DAVID POTTER 


Michigan State College 


For centuries collections of speeches have 
been published for the edification of the gen- 
eral public and the specific use of rhetoricians 
and their 


pupils. In keeping with the oral 


nature of public address, the texts of the 
speeches have been augmented by studies of the 
speakers, their audiences, and their times. But 
until the past four decades the total picture 
presented in class has lacked the depth that 
could be provided by the motion picture o1 
even the radio. Except when we can rely upon 
the recollections of others or upon our own 
imperfect memories, the speech as we read it is 
the thing—despite our best intentions. But we 
can add dimension by supplying sound and 
motion when it is available. 

Recognizing the need for bringing together 
all preserved oral and visual material on pub- 
lic address, the Department of Speech at Michi- 
gan State College has instituted a special ar- 
chives committee.t At present a small part of 
the committee’s assignment is near the com- 
pletion stage. Specifically, we have compiled a 
list of almost 400 individual speeches or ex- 
cerpts of speeches taken from over 70 commer- 
cial albums or single records. This list is re- 
stricted to speeches delivered by the original 
speakers before, in most instances, their actual 
audiences. Before making this compilation 
available, however, we should like to be more 
certain of the format in which it is to appear. 
We have two formats under consideration. 
Perhaps one or neither will be useful to the 
teacher and his students. To get your reaction 
we are presenting very brief 
and incomplete samplings from each. 


and suggestions, 


FORMAT A 
Attlee, Clement R. 
I Can Hear It Now, Columbia MM-881, 
Vol. II 


1 The committee consists of David Potter, 
David Smith, Hugo David, and Gordon Thomas, 
chairman. 


London, 


“V-J Day 
1945. (F)? 


Speech,” \ugust 14, 
Bryan, William Jennings 
If I’m Elected, Heritage LP A-1201 
“Cross of Gold,” Chicago, July 9, 1896, 
(E-2 min. 8 secs.) 
“Speeech of 
Churchill, Winston 
I Can Hear It Now, Columbia MM-8oo, Vol. I 


“Be Ye Men of Valor 


Acceptance,” rgo08. (E-1 min) 


London, May 19, 


1940. (E-43 secs.) 
“Their Finest Hour,” London, June 138, 
1940. (E-37 secs 
I Can Hear It N Columbia MM-881, 
Vol. Il 
“The Iron Curtain,” Fulton, Missouri, 
March 5, 1945 F-1 min. go secs.) 
Winston Churchill's Famous Broadcast 


Speeches, Gramophone JOX 33/42 


“Their Finest Hour,” London, June 18, 
1940. (C) 
“In a Solemn Hour,” London, May 19 
1940. (C) 
“The Unknown Warriors,” London, July 


14, 1940. (C) Ete. 
Gramophone JOX 202 


“End of the War in Europe” London, 
May 8, 1945. (C) 
Coolidge, Calvin 
If I’m Elected, Heritage LP A-1201 
“Campaign Address,” 1g24. E-1 min. 
13 secs.) 


Victor 35835 
“Welcome to Lindbergh,” Washington, June 
11, 1927. (C) 

Cavalcade of Presidents, Victor PA-103 
“Welcome to Lindbergh,” Washington, June 
11, 1927. (C) 


2 After each recording, the letters (C), (2) 
or (F) appear. These letters indicate the length 
of the individual speech recorded: (C) that 
it is complete; (E) that it is an excerpt, less 
than one face of a record but more than thirty 
seconds; (F) that it is a fragment, or less than 
thirty seconds. 
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FORMAT B 


Attlee, Clement R. 


“y-] Day Speech,” London, August 14, 1945. 
F)—I Can Hear It Now, Columbia MM- 
Vol. Il 

William Jennings 

Gold,” 


5 secs.) 


Sol, 


Bryan, 


“Cross of Chicago, July 9, 1896. 


E-2 min. If I’m Elected, Heritage 
LP A-1201 

“Speech of Acceptance,” 1908, (E-1 
If I’m Elected, Heritage LP 


min.) 


\-1201 


Churchill, Winston 
“Be Ye Men of Valor,” London, May 19, 
1940. (E-43 secs.) J Can Hear It Now, Co- 


lumbia MM-8oo, Vol. I 


“Their Finest Hour,” London, June 18, 1940. 
(E-37 secs.) I Can Hear It Now, Colum- 
bia MM-8oo, Vol. I 
Also: C)—Winston Churchill’s Famous 


Broadcast Speeches, 


Gramophone JOX 
34 36 


“End of the War in Europe,” London, May 


8, 1945. (C)—Gramophone JOX 202 
“The Iron Curtain,” Fulton, Missouri, March 
(E-1 min. go secs.) I Can Hear It 


MM-881, Vol. II 


5» 1945- 
Now, Columbia 
Coolidge, Calvin 
“Campaign Address,” 1924. (E-I min. 13 secs.) 
If I'm Elected, Heritage LP A-1201 
” Washington, June 
C)—Victor 35835 


“Welcome to Lindbergh, 


11, 1927. 
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Also: (C)—Cavalcade of Presidents, Victor 
PA-103 

You will notice that the formats differ only 
insofar as A categorizes primarily according to 
album and B, according to speech. The former 
might be more useful to instructors with limit- 
ed budgets and facilities, the latter, to the more 
fortunate individuals. 

In criticizing our method and what little we 
have presented of our results, one should keep 
in mind three major difficulties which beset the 
compiler of 
faced 


recorded 
great 


addresses. First, he is 
deal of detective work 
to determine whether or not the re- 
cording is of the original speech as delivered to 
the actual audience. Second, he is seldom in- 
formed by the manufacturer, particularly when 
cataloging old speeches, 
whether or not the speaker is the original speak- 
er or an actor reading the lines with a dubbed 
in audience Third, he is generally 
faced with the problem of locating the speech 
when no supplied and 
when the fragment given is so brief that the 
same language appears in several major talks. 

Before giving us your suggestions, we should 
like to raise one final question. Should we add 
to our list available interpretations of famous 
speeches, like the Massey reading of the Gettys- 
burg Address, or we maintain our 
original intention of restricting the compilation 
to original speaking? 


with a 
necessary 


modern issues of 


resp¢ ynse. 


date or occasion is 


should 











THE BULLETIN BOARD 


Elise Hahn, Editor 


Ihe annual meeting of the Children’s The- 
Michi- 
gan State College The program was designed 


atre Conference was held in August at 


to be of interest to teachers of children’s dra- 


matics, recreation directors, community the- 


atre leaders, and workers in all phases of 


theatre for children. The workshop sessions on 
creative dramatics were under the leadership 
of Dr. Winifred Ward, professor emeritus of 
Northwestern University. The costume  work- 
shop was directed by Mrs. Lee Mitchell, cos- 
tumer for the Children’s Theatre of Evanston 
Mr. William McCreary, of the Cleveland Plav- 
house, headed the scenery sessions, and Dr. 
Frank Whiting, University of Minnesota, gave 
demonstrations on directing. Dr. Harold Eh- 
rensperger gave a major address at the meeting. 

Preceding the meeting, a_ three-week Insti- 
tute on children’s dramatics was given bv 
Michigan State. This year, for the first time, 
the American Educational Theatre Association 
held its annual convention following the Chil- 
dren’s Theatre meetings, so that it was possible 
for persons to attend both conventions 


* - » 


Che fourth annual Summer Television Work- 
shop was held at Michigan State College in 
August. This gave intensive training to those 
interested in planning educational television 
programs. Dr. Armand Hunter was in charge 
of management, Dr. Robert P. Crawford, of 
programming, and Mr. William Tomlinson, of 
production. 

* * > 

\ Speech and Hearing Center at Adelphi 
College conducted a workshop this summer. 
The workshop included courses on Learning 
Theory and Disorders of Speech, Clinical Prac- 
tice, and lectures by visiting specialists. Frank- 
lyn Elliott is acting as director. 


* * * 


Oberlin College dedicated a new theatre 
designed by Wallace K. Harrison, chief architect 
of the United Nations Center in New York. 
The building was a gift of Charles Martin 
Hall. Ohio newspapers have advertised it as 
“The most controversial building in the state.” 
The auditorium seats 500 and the “wrap- 
around” stage is 80 feet wide and 43 feet deep. 


Ihe Universitv of Pittsburgh 
William S. 


has appointed 
lacey, associate professor of speech 
and acting head of the department, as acting 
director of television. 

The University of Pittsburgh held an interest 
Week 
poetry reading festival, debates, a play clinic 
ss Harp, as well as 
oratorical contests and a speech assembly. The 


ing Speech during the spring, with 


and production of The Gra 


students conferred with the speech specialists 
regarding the opportunities for speech students 
in the arts, business, and the professions. 

* * « 

The Arkansas Association of Speech Corree 
tion was formed last spring. This organization 
is open to speech correctionists in the state, 
Mary Louise McDowell was elected president, 
[he group will meet three times during the 
school vear. 

* = > 

The Lancaster, Pennsylvania, Special Service 
Center appointed Charlotte Avery to the staff 
this summer. Miss Avery is Clinical Audiologist 
with the Eye and Ear Hospital, University of 
Pittsburgh. This Center is sponsored -by the 
Department of Education of Franklin and Mar 
shall College. $. June Smith is coordinator of 
the program for children with speech and 
hearing problems in Lancaster County. 

7 * * 

The University of Virginia and Mary 
Washington College have announced a coopefa- 
tive program in speech correction and audiolo- 
gy which will make it possible for undergradu- 
ates at Mary Washington College to spend theif 
fourth year in residence at the University of 
Virginia to complete their major programs im 
specialization. They will do supervised therapy 
in the Speech and Hearing Center, under the 
direction of Dr. James M. Mullendore. 

* * * 

rhe Graduate School of Education at the 
University of Virginia instituted, this last sum 
mer, companion courses in professional speak- 
ing and in professional writing. Designed pti 
marily for public school administrators, the 
professional speaking course was taught by Dr. 
J. Jeffery Auer, and the professional writing 
course by Dr. Hollis A. Moore, Jr., Associate 
Editor, The Nation's Schools. 
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